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The True Father of Chicago 


JAMES RYAN HAYDON 


"EE annem and historical custom sanction the lit- 
erary habit of bestowing upon a city a human pro- 
genitor and expressing this mythical relationship by 
the title: Father of the City. Sometimes, the more sensible 
and accurate title of Founder of the City is used when 
speaking of that person through whose activities the muni- 
cipality was brought into existence. | 

The founding of a city is a definite accomplishment, re- 
sulting from a predetermined plan. A founder’s claim to 
honor for his own work can be ascertained from reliable his- 
torical documents. George Washington founded our national 
Capital; William Penn founded Philadelphia; Romulus and 
Remus founded the city of Rome. All these persons intended 
to found a city. 

On the other hand, historians, attempting to establish that a 
certain man was the “Father” of a city, find themselves deal- 
ing, for the most part, with a nebulous tradition originating in 
popular affection and handed down with sentimental loyalty 
toward a revered pioneer. As a general rule they accept this 
tradition and transmit to posterity their written attestation of 
the alleged kinship, which sometimes has as little foundation 
in fact as the military service of a Kentucky “Colonel.” 

Eventually, however, the common mind becomes conscious 
of any fiction presented to it as historical truth. When that 
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glad time arrives, historical criticism comes out of its cyclone 
cellar and delivers the historical facts that have been long 


concealed. 
I 


Such an awakening has come about in Chicago regarding 
John Kinzie, the pioneer Indian trader, whose family propa- 
ganda for some fifty years or more foisted upon an unenlight- 
ened public the fable that John Kinzie was the “Father of 
Chicago.” 

It is essential that historical criticism stand upon solid 
ground in discussing this chimera of John Kinzie’s kinship to 
the “Garden City of the Prairies.” Therefore, the following 
three questions govern the deliberation about to be made on 
this subject: 

1. Did John Kinzie intend to establish a city? 

2. Did John Kinzie establish the community which begot 
Chicago? 

3. Did Chicago originate through any activities of John 
Kinzie? 

History answers clearly and emphatically. John Kinzie 
did not intend to found a city; he did not intend to establish 
a community of white men on Garlick Creek in Chicagou; 
none of his activities produced Chicago, directly or indirectly. 

His son-in-law, Dr. Alexander Wolcott, Indian agent at 
Chicago from 1818 to 1830, was so hostile to white settlers, 
and so determined against their locating in the Fort Dearborn 
settlement, that charges were made against him to the govern- 
ment by Archibald Clybourn and Samuel Miller, residents in 
the settlement.” During the ten years prior to John Kinzie’s 
death in 1828, there is no evidence to show that he fostered 


1John Kinzie, The “Father of Chicago,” Eleanor Lytle Kinzie Gordon, Library of 
Congress. Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 72. 

2Files of the Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1929, Clybourn and 
Miller, versus Dr. Alexander Wolcott, to the Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: 
“But he is doing all that is in his power to deincourage sitizens from setling in the 


visinity of this plase.” 
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settlers or that he encouraged a single person of importance 
to move to the Fort Dearborn community. 

Thousands of homeseekers passed through the Chicagou 
territory and scattered themselves throughout northern IIli- 
nois during the decade when John Kinzie and Dr. Wolcott 
might have populated the Chicago region had they any desire 
to do so.’ Two years after John Kinzie’s death, the site of 
the original town of Chicago had just four houses within its 
limits." One was the house of James Kinzie, another the 
house of Samuel Miller,” another was the house of Mark 
Beaubien, and the fourth was the agency house occupied by 
Dr. Wolcott. 

John Kinzie was an Indian trader during all his adult life. 
He lived much with the savages; he ate with them and slept 
with them; he loved them and they loved him. He was 
“Shaw-nee-aw-kee,” the Silver Man, to them. The Redmen 
were his customers and confidants, his source of livelihood, his 
proteges. The welfare of the Indians consumed all of John 
Kinzie’s political activities. He formulated a plan of peace 
for the government after the War of 1812, by which the ter- 
ritory of which Chicago is the center should be forever dedi- 
cated as a hunting ground for the savages.’ It was a stipula- 
tion of this plan of peace that all white men were to be barred 
from entering this Indian commonwealth except such as had 
a government permit to do so. It was abhorrent to John Kin- 
zie that white settlers should come into this Indian country, 
because white men drove away the game, debauched the Red- 
men with whiskey, and seized their lands. All of these activ- 
ities were destructive of John Kinzie’s interests as a fur trader 


and friend of the savages. 


3Population of Cook county, (est.) 1833, was 3,265: Chicago Democrat, Nov. 25, 
1835. “There were only four white families in Chicago besides the garrison and fur 
agent” (1830), S. R. Winchell, Chicago Past and Present, p. 16. 

4U. S. Senate Library, Washington, D. C. 

5Samuel Miller married Elizabeth, daughter of John Kinzie by his early companion- 


ate marriage. 
6Cass Letters, 1815, Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C. Andreas, History of Chi- 


cago, p. 96. 
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John Kinzie came to live in the Chicago region when Fort 
Chicago was built by the United States government in 1803 
to prevent the Chicagou Portage from falling into the hands 
of the British. In 1812, the Indians destroyed this fort; and 
the entire community was completely obliterated in that 
catastrophe called the “Massacre of Fort Dearborn,” on 
August 15 of that year. Not a vestige of that settlement re- 
mained as a result of Captain Nathan Heald’s magnificent 
stupidity and the heroic folly of the asinine Captain Wells.’ 

Five years after the massacre, 1817, John Kinzie returned 
to the region of Chicago. John B. Beaubien had become estab- 
lished there by that time as agent for the American Fur Com- 
pany; and John Crafts, head of the vigorous firm of fur 
traders, Conant and Mack, had pretty well captured the 
Indian trade of that locality... John Kinzie had little or noth- 
ing to do with establishing the community which gathered 
around Fort Dearborn, the second garrison established at Chi- 
cago by the United States War Department, for in 1818 he was 
established at Ottawa as sub-Indian agent. There is strong 
probability that he remained at Ottawa for a considerable 
time. He was made Chicago agent for the American Fur 
Company in 1825, after John Crafts died, and John B. Beau- 
bien had practically abandoned the fur trade because of its 
diminishing profits. Crafts had become attached to the 
American Fur Company after the dissolution of Conant and 
Mack in 1822. There is little likelihood that Mr. Kinzie 
would have secured the post of Chicago head of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company if Mr. Beaubien desired the position— 
which he did not. 

John Kinzie’s claim to fame should rest upon his work 
with the United Tribes of Potawatomi, Ottawa, and Chip- 
pewa Indians; and not upon his alleged paternity of Chicago. 


TAfter the battle, Capt. Wells set out to slaughter single-handed the Indian women 
and children in retaliation for the killing of white women and children. Consult, 
Wau-bun and other histories the “Massacre of Fort Dearborn.” 

8Cass Letters, Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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During twelve years, from 1814 to 1828, this celebrated 
Indian trader mingled with these Indians. His influence was 
all powerful with the chiefs and headmen of the nation. Al- 
though competing white men relegated him to a subordinate 
position as an Indian merchant, yet the savages ever retained 
their devotion to “Shaw-nee-aw-kee,” the Silver Man. 
Throughout this period Mr. Kinzie cultivated the friendship 
of government officials, and diligently labored to cement 
strong ties of loyalty between the Redmen and the American 
government. While he seems never to have done anything out- 
standingly important in promoting white civilization in the 
Northwest, yet he did accomplish remarkable results in win- 
ning the Indians to steadfast friendship with the United 
States. What was the final result? 

History records that the hostile Indians, who in 1812-1815 
hated the American government with savage fury, became 
within the succeeding ten or twelve years strongly attached to 
the American government. The United Tribes of Potawa- 
tomi, Ottawa, and Chippewas, almost to a man, took no part 
in the Black Hawk War of 1832. 

John Kinzie did this work well. He may well be consid- 
ered the great Indian pacificator of the Northwest. In re- 
moving him from the pedestal where he does not belong, to 
the magnificent monument which he created for himself as 
the Indian Peace Man, he suffers no loss of honor or fame. 
Indeed, the new eminence places him forever in the hall of 
fame as a loyal citizen of the American nation. 

He was certainly not the “Father of Chicago”; but he 
was, indeed, a distinguished citizen of the Northwest. And 
no more noble epitaph could be graven on the monument of 
any man than the words of John Kinzie’s best friend, Charles 
Jouett, Indian agent at Chicago, who wrote to President 
James Monroe in 1817: “No man earthly has a stronger 
claim on the favor of his country, than Mr. Kinzie.’” 

That is honor enough for any man. 





%Charles Jouett to President Monroe, 1817, Indian Bureau. 
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II 


The true “Father of Chicago” was Thomas Jefferson Vance 
Owen of Kaskaskia, Illinois, Chicago’s first chief executive, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Town of Chicago, 
incorporated in August, 1833. 

Incorporated Chicago was the direct offspring of Mr. 
Owen’s purpose and his activities. The town was begotten by 
the community which Mr. Owen assiduously developed dur- 
ing the prior two years. Through his vigorous, purposeful, 
and shrewd promotion, the physical town—“three eighths of 
a square mile”—accumulated “one hundred and fifty residents 
and free-holders,” between 1831 and 1833, thus giving it the 
legal qualifications required by the State law for incorpora- 
tion. He was not only the “Father” of Chicago by reason of 
his fostering care and clear intent during its formative period 
of embryo; but he was the actual “Founder” of the munici- 
pality according to the testimony of authentic records. 

The statement that Mr. Owen is “The True Father of Chi- 
cago” is not arguable. The historical facts which prove the 
declaration to be accurate prevent controversy. The support- 
ing data arrange themselves with the arbitrary sequence of a 
geometrical proof, proceeding from a self-evident truth to 
a conclusion, which is either true or not true—but which must 
be final. Mr. Owen was the Founder and Father of Chicago 
or he was not. There is no area of debate on this subject; no 
region of conflict on the facts; and no possible perplexity in 
arriving at a final judgment. 

The three questions which determined that John Kinzie 
was not the “Father of Chicago,” will now be used to establish 
that Mr. Owen was “The True Father of Chicago.” Here 
are the facts recorded in history relating to this subject. 

Thomas J. V. Owen, as his name is usually written, was 
sheriff of Randolph county, Illinois, from 1823 to 1830. He 
was twenty-one years of age when he was first elected. He 
was a smart and energetic politician. He was, likewise, a 
fearless, upright, intelligent and amazingly diligent public 
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officer. It may be said of him, as it was said of Lewis Cass:” 
“He made few political blunders and no moral ones.”’ Both 
as sheriff and county treasurer he became intimately ac- 
quainted with affairs of government; while a broad knowledge 
of law in theory and practice was gained by service in the 
County Commissioner’s court, the Circuit and Probate 
courts, and the county recorder’s office. He made the census 
of Randolph county in 1825; and was United States pension 
agent in 1829 and 1830." 

His father, Major Ezra Owen, once an Indian fighter in 
Kentucky with Daniel Boone, was major-quartermaster and 
drill master of the First Illinois regiment of militia; and 
served six years as doorman, or sergeant-at-arms, as it is now 
called, for the Illinois General Assembly.” Mr. Owen’s wife 
was Emeline Hotchkiss, daughter of Miles Hotchkiss, county 
recorder and widely known and respected in the State. His 
wife’s aunt was Mrs. Elias Kent Kane. Socially, he was well 
established; and politically, he was one of the outstanding 
young leaders of the powerful political organization of 
United States Senator Kane, which controlled national affairs 
in the State of [llinois. 

Doubtless, Sheriff Owen might have continued in the office 
to which he had been reelected three times, but in 1830 he de- 
clined to be again a candidate for sheriff but chose to stand 
for election as Assemblyman from Randolph county, for the 
General Assembly. That he did this to help Senator Kane 
secure reelection as United States Senator by the Seventh 
General Assembly is attested in a letter written to Senator 
Kane by Hugh H. Maxwell, a prominent merchant and polit- 
ical power of Kaskaskia, who said: “Now, my good friend, 
you know that Owen has thrown away his means of support to 


serve you.” 
10Library of Congress. 
1lLocal histories of Randolph county, Illinois. 
13Histories of Sangamon, Randolph counties, Illinois. 
13Kane Letters, Chicago Historical Society. 
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The campaign of 1830 was a vicious struggle, a ruthless 
endeavor to dethrone Senator Kane and destroy his political 
organization. Senator Kane’s reelection to the upper house 
of Congress by the State Legislature, was the supreme ques- 
tion of the campaign. His defeat was openly predicted by his 
opponents. The Senator fought for his political life in that 
savage contest. But when the Seventh General Assembly met 
_ in December, 1830, it was so thoroughly controlled by his or- 
ganization, that he was reelected by a triumphant majority. 

Assemblyman Owen received as his reward for the service 
performed in that campaign the post of United States Indian 
agent at Chicago, a town which had been laid out physically 
the previous year. The Indian agency appointment was a 
lucrative position, one of the choicest political plums in the 
State. While it was given as a recognition of Mr. Owen’s 
political services, in fact it was, from the Kane viewpoint, a 
commission to establish a political stronghold at the Chicago 
Portage where a great city was planned by the statesmen and 
public men of southern IIlinois. Political control of this pro- 
posed city would give high prestige to Senator Kane’s or- 
ganization, now enthroned in power for another six years. 

The astute leader of the dominant political party in Illinois, 
however, had enough respect for his antagonists in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to withhold Owen’s appointment to the Chicago 
Indian agency until late in the 1830-31 session. His wisdom 
in doing this is evident from a resolution adopted instructing 
the Committee on Judiciary, of which Mr. Owen was a mem- 
ber, to investigate and report whether there were any mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who held a government 
appointment or were candidates for such an appointment. 
Assemblyman Owen at once resigned from the judiciary com- 
mittee. Nothing further seems to have been done in the mat- 
ter during the remainder of the session.” 





M4House Journal, Seventh General Assembly, Illinois. 
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III 


The Kaskaskia political leader, Owen, however, worked 
vigorously in favor of his “new theatre of public life,” as he 
called it, and Chicago was the beneficiary of two measures of 
that session of the Assembly. One was the formation of Cook 
County, with Chicago as its county seat, and named after 
Daniel Pope Cook, a former fellow-townsman of Mr. Owen. 
The other was the first Illinois incorporation law by which the 
inhabitants of towns which wished to incorporate might do 
so. Assemblyman Owen was a member of both committees 
which brought these measures through successfully. 

The incorporation law” was admirably suited to conditions 
at Chicago. It required only that the citizens should hold a 
mass meeting and vote themselves an incorporated community, 
provided there were one hundred and fifty residents and free- 
holders. The law did not require the citizens to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State nor did it oblige them to 
notify him that they had incorporated. The only charter re- 
quired, under this law, was a written statement made by the 
chairman of the mass meeting, stating the fact that the citizens 
had voted themselves incorporated and certifying to the vote 
cast for the affirmative and negative. Mr. Owen, evidently, 
did not intend to permit any political opposition at Vandalia, 
the State capital, to interfere with incorporating his future 
home town when he got ready to do that important act. 

Mr. Owen’s activities in the General Assembly clearly in- 
dicate his intention to found a town at Chicago after he became 
established there as United States Indian agent. And when 
he arrived in Chicago he brought with him an automatic and, 
almost, instantaneous means of generation for a legalized 
municipality. Under his leadership this law was put in oper- 
ation in the summer of 1833, and the Town of Chicago be- 
came an incorporated community. Mr. Owen was chairman 
of the mass meeting which voted for incorporation; and he 





15Laws of Illinois, Chicago Law Institute. 
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was elected president of the first board of trustees. He then 
became Chicago’s First Chief Executive.” 

The physical town of Chicago was laid out by the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal Commissioners. The official plat was 
filed in August, 1830. “These commissioners were the offi- 
cial fathers of the city,” Andreas says in his “History of Chi- 
cago.” They were, Dr. Gershom Jayne, Edmund Roberts, 
and Charles Dunn. They were appointed in 1829, and served 
two years. Aside from laying out the townsite and selling 
some of the town lots they did nothing further toward devel- 
oping a resident community. On the other hand, these com- 
missioners destroyed all prospect of immediate civic progress 
by constricting the area of Chicago to three-eighths of a 
square mile. Instead of using Section 9 entire for a townsite 
making the town one square mile in extent, they used little 
more than one-third of the section. Furthermore, that portion 
of the site lying east and south of the river—nearly one-half 
of the original townsite—was low and swampy and with bot- 
tomless mud that retarded development for some years.” 

Chicago was an integral part of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal enterprise. It was designed to be the key city of the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway. It was to be the gateway of trans- 
portation at the head of the canal where the marine highway 
entered Lake Michigan. It was laid out by the canal com- 
missioners for the purpose of selling town lots to aid in begin- 
ning the construction of the waterway. Within the physical 
site of the town there were just four dwelling houses when the 
commissioners filed their plat with the Secretary of State. 

When Indian agent Owen arrived at his post in March, 
1831, he found a most astonishing situation confronting him. 
First of all, the substantial agency building, belonging to the 
government, where he expected to live had been adroitly sur- 
veyed into the Chicago townsite. Dr. Alexander Wolcott, 





16Cf, Andreas, History of Chicago, and others. 
17Q0wen to Cass, Indian Bureau files; Owen to Kane, Kane Letters, Chicago His- 


torical Society. 
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his predecessor, had shrewdly purchased Block 1, on which 
the agency building stood, and it became part of his estate 
when he died a month after buying the land. Consequently, 
Mr. Owen was without a home in a wilderness.” 

In the second place, the narrow limits of the townsite, three- 
eighths of a square mile, was a dwarfed and miserable birth- 
place for the noble city he and his fellow citizens of southern 
Illinois had dreamed of and labored for during the previous 
fourteen years. The incorporation law required one hundred 
and fifty residents and freeholders in a town before incorpora- 
tion could take place. He faced the task of building up a 
community within this restricted area before his own spe- 
cially designed incorporation law could operate. 

Had Mr. Owen come to Chicago merely to act as United 
States Indian agent he would, doubtless, have accepted the 
rather deplorable situation he found there with composure 
and applied himself to the many grave problems confronting 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Some of these problems pre- 
sented difficulties of administration which needed heroic 
energy on the part of the new Indian agent for their success- 
ful solution. Black Hawk was trying to form a war federa- 
tion to exterminate the white men from the Northwest. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds of Illinois was attempting to embroil the 
Potawatomi tribes as allies of Black Hawk and fasten upon 
them the stigma of enemies to the government. The muddled 
records of his predecessor, Dr. Wolcott, brought a host of en- 
tanglements in Indian affairs that might have destroyed the 
efficiency of a person less resolute and capable than Mr. Owen. 


IV 


But the Kaskaskia political leader had come to Chicago 
for another great task in addition to the normal work of 
Indian agent: to establish a political stronghold for the 
powerful organization of Senator Kane. He had come to 





18Files of the Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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build a city of pioneers who would create the gateway metrop- 
olis of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. Mr. Owen led the 
vanguard of white settlers who made the Chicago region a 
white man’s country. He came to found the municipality of 
Chicago. For ten years prior to his coming, 1821 to 1831, 
Chicago had remained static as a civilized community. Dr. 
Wolcott and John Kinzie, his father-in-law, had stultified 
Chicago as a home for pioneer settlers, and made it inert and 
even hostile to Caucasian development. 

Indian agent Owen changed all this. He infused life into 
the physical town by fostering its transformation into an or- 
ganism of prodigious vitality and far-reaching design. He be- 
gan immediately to build up a population within the midget 
cradle of the great city. 

First he allied himself with Rev. Stephen T. Badin, Cath- 
olic Indian missionary at Niles, Michigan, and secured from 
the Indians a grant of four sections of land upon which to 
build a Catholic seminary of learning at Chicago.” Next he 
urged vigorously that Fort Dearborn be abandoned as a mili- 
tary post by the United States War Department, because there 
was “no earthly need” for a garrison there any longer, and 
also because it would retard the development of Chicago.” 
He diligently promoted the sale of lots within the townsite so 
that the legal requirement of “one hundred and fifty resi- 
dents and freeholders” might be quickly fulfilled for incor- 
poration. 

Mr. Owen resigned as first school commissioner of Cook 
county to further induce Richard J. Hamilton to remain 
permanently in Chicago.” With Mr. Hamilton he estab- 
lished the first public school in Cook county.” He created 
the original “Loop” district in Chicago by stimulating its 
growth toward the lake instead of developing it around the 
nucleus at the river, from which point the canal commissioners 





19Files of Indian Bureau, 1831, Owen, Badin, Kane. 
20Owen to Kane, Kane Letters, Chicago Historical Society. 
21Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 144. 

22Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 205. 
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had evidently intended that it should radiate.” He was the 
leader in organizing the first Catholic congregation in the 
city, St. Mary’s, and securing the first resident pastor, Father 
St. Cyr.™ 

In religion, Mr. Owen was a Catholic. When he married 
Emeline Hotchkiss, daughter of the Catholic, Miles Hotch- 
kiss, he received, the pastor recorded, a “nuptial blessing” at 
the time.” Mr. Owen was buried with the rites of the Cath- 
olic Church. Both the marriage record of Father Oliver of 
Immaculate Conception parish in Kaskaskia,” and Father St. 
Cyr’s record of St. Mary’s parish in Chicago exist to establish 
Mr. Owen’s Catholic affiliation, at the time of his marriage 
and his death.” 

The entire scheme of Mr. Owen’s life between 1831 and 
1833 seemed to be directed toward the development of a city 
at the head of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway system. 

Fort Dearborn settlers had no part in conceiving the enter- 
prise of the Illinois and Michigan Canal which brought forth 
Chicago. Few of them were numbered among the “one hun- 
dred and fifty residents and freeholders” of the townsite in 
1833 when Chicago was formally incorporated. And only 
those settlers were among the incorporators who had pur- 
chased lots within the three-eighths of a square mile of the 
original townsite; or had become residents therein during the 
prior six months. Nearly all the freeholders were persons 





23Edwin O. Gale, Reminiscences of Early Chicago and Vicinity, Chicago, 1902. 

24Andreas, History of Chicago, pp. 289-290; Garraghan, History of the Catholic 
Church in Chicago, pp. 45-49. 

25Andreas, History of Chicago, p. 175. Ten of the thirteen persons who voted on 
incorporation in July, 1833, arrived in Chicago after the physical townsite was laid 
out in 1830; leaving only three who were members of the original Fort Dearborn 
settlement prior to that time. These incorporators with the year of their arrival in 
Chicago were: Thomas J. V. Owen, 1831; Richard J. Hamilton, 1831; G. W. Snow, 
1832; G. W. Dole, 1831; Alanson Sweet, 1832; Dr. E. S. Kimberly, 1832; C. A. 
Ballard, 1833; John T. Temple, 1833; John W. Wright, (probably John S. Wright), 
1832; Hiram Pearson, 1833; John S. C. Hogan, 1830; Russell E. Heacock, 1827; 
Mark Beaubien, 1826. 

26Kaskaskia Parish Records, St. Louis University Library. 

27Garraghan, Catholic Church in Chicago, p. 49. 
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living far away from Chicago, but although they were non- 
residents yet they helped to form the quota required by the 
Illinois law of incorporation. 

And so, in the fulness of time, July, 1833, Mr. Owen or- 
ganized the mass meeting of citizens which voted that they be 
incorporated. He was chairman of this meeting. He issued 
the proclamation declaring Chicago to .be an incorporated 
town. He was elected the first president of the Board of 
Trustees in the August following. 

History establishes the conclusive verdict that no other 
person can justly be called the “Father of Chicago” except 
Chicago’s first chief executive, Thomas Jefferson Vance 
Owen. 





On Russian Church Music 


PRINCE PETER WOLKONSKY 


N every, even in the smallest, center where the Russians 
| ce settled, you can find shops with articles of Russian 

art, exhibitions of Russian painters, Russian theaters, and 
concerts of Russian music. But in the first place comes the 
Russian singing and the Russian song—so dear to the heart 
of every Russian. Solos, duets, choirs can be heard in the 
fields, in drawing rooms, in concert halls, in cabarets, in 
churches . . . and it is just in sacred music that our choir 
singing has attained its greatest achievements. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to outline the history of its gradual de- 
velopment for Americans, who, with their innate respect for 
individuality, work and liberty, and thanks to their clear and 
political comprehension of Bolshevism, have given refuge 
in their hospitable country to a great number of representa- 
tives of Russian art. They have thus played a great role in 
helping to save one of the most striking and most precious 
expressions of the Russian soul from being lost. 


I 


Singing, both by its spirit and by the place it occupies in 
the Russian church service, is the vital point which distin- 
guishes it from the other services of the Western, as well as 
the Eastern, rites. For this there are historical and national 
reasons. A rite is the outer and visible form of the inner and 
spiritual manifestation of faith; naturally, nationality, climate 
and other conditions of our earthly existence have their share 
in influencing church rites. 

Singing is almost a need of the Russian popular soul, one 
of the forms of outer expression both in joy and in sorrow. 
When a Russian peasant woman weeps, her lamentation nearly 
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always changes into a kind of wailing. The primitive soul 
finds expression more readily in song than in any other way. 
This primitive feature has survived longer in the Russian 
than in the soul of any other European people. When during 
the War the first Russian soldiers landed in Marseilles, it was 
not to the beating of drums or to the sound of trumpets that 
they marched in. They were singing; and it was with song 
that they greeted their French comrades and the first town 
of the Allied country. The French painter Détaille has given 
us a very good rendering of this lyrical side of the anything 
but lyrical military profession in his picture in which a squad- 
ron of one of our regiments is depicted as singing while 
marching; a soldier holding up a spear decorated with ribbons 
and flowers leads the way. 

A choir is indispensable in any, not only military, aggrega- 
tion. There was not a village school, be it ever so small, that 
had not its own choir. 

Naturally, this need for singing found its expression, and 
one of its best expressions, in church music. 

The original sources of the Russian church singing lose 
themselves, not only in ancient and remote times, but also in 
countries far distant from the land in which they blossomed 
out into such perfect beauty. At the same time as Chris- 
tianity, which at the end of the tenth century came to Kieff 
(which was at that time the capital of Russia), from Byzan- 
tium came also the Greek canticles. This was an Hellenic 
inheritance to which Hebrew influence, derived from Pales- 
tine through the medium of Christianity, was added. Oral 
tradition, however, is the only trace left of these original 
songs. No written record is left. They perished in the disas- 
ters which befell Byzantium. 

The Mohammedan onrush not only contributed to bring 
about the disappearance of all written material, but also in- 
fluenced the music itself. The very traditions of this singing 
would probably have been entirely lost, had they not at that 
time been carried over to Russia. Whereas in Greece, church 
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music inclined towards somewhat nasal wailing and even 
absorbed the very characteristic intervals of the Eastern scale 
with its cadence on an enlarged second, the true old mode of 
singing took refuge in Russia, a land which only a short time 
before had been converted. This land, about which Hero- 
dotus remarks that during one half of the year something 
white falls from the sky which the inhabitants call snow, this 
land became the new home-land for that plant which had 
come into blossom under the two suns of Greece and Palestine. 
The seed fell upon fertile soil, the climate proved to be bene- 
ficial; and this plant, so modest when first transplanted, blos- 
somed out into luxurious wealth on coming in touch with the 
spirit of the people who had adopted it. It is but fair to 
remark here that these first canticles reached us with a strong 
flavor of the Balkan Slav, which naturally still more increases 
the difficulties of detecting the original source. 

At the end of the eleventh century the names of three Greek 
chanters are mentioned in connection with the founding of 
a singing school in Kieff. The first canticles bore the character 
of a litany and were sung in unison. However, in the twelfth 
century we already have a three-part polyphony. At first 
the two new parts added only the “dry” intervals of the octave, 
the quint and the quart; the soft third and the sweet sounding 
sixth were not included. The original music reached us with 
the Greek text. By means of the difficult task, first of transla- 
tion and then of adaptation, the Greek text was gradually 
replaced by the Slavonic. The new words did not always 
fit in; sometimes there were too many syllables, but more often 
there were too few. We have cases of one vowel being re- 
peated on ten or more notes. Sometimes the same syllable 
would be repeated many times, which certainly did not con- 
tribute to the clear comprehension of the words. However, 
this latter consideration was of hardly any account. When 
the accent of the word did not fall on the strong part of the 
measure the translators without much ado would transfer it 
onto another syllable; in the same way, when the music re- 
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quired an extra syllable they would calmly add an extra 
vowel to the word (generally an “o”) which saved the situa- 
tion. Later on, it was not looked upon as a concession to 
necessity, but it became practically a custom; so much so that 
in the sixteenth century the priests remonstrated against this 
abuse, which, considering the importance they attached to 
external rites in Russia, was to them tantamount to heresy. 

To this day—supposing that the Bolshevist hand has not 
been laid upon them or their worshipers—in our little village 
churches one can hear canticles sung with an almost comical 
repetition of certain syllables. This custom is certainly 
comical, but at the same time touching; it demonstrates the 
artlessness of these village “amateurs” who, without the slight- 
est knowledge of music, with questionable voices, with more 
than doubtful musical habits, gain the recognition of their 
fellow villagers only because the others could not even do 
as much. 

If these modest village church choirs offered nothing of 
musical interest, on the other hand they give an interesting 
tableau de genre. The first treble and alto are generally 
trusted to the children of the village school, to their young, 
rather shrill, voices; and, taught by the master, they sing cor- 
rectly; but they are supported, or it would be better to say, 
hindered by the tenors and bassos recruited from among the 
village amateurs: the local blacksmith, the gardener of a 
neighboring estate, the church warden, and so on. These 
bring with them quite a stock of bad habits with which, how- 
ever, they would never agree to part. And it is they that are 
the authors of the peculiarities of church singing; they, and 
not the children, are the true legislators and guardians of the 
tradition. Harmony often suffers, parallel quints jar upon 
the ear, but it is difficult to demand more when the singing, 
in obedience to the regulations of the Eastern Church, must 
not be supported by any musical instrument. That is the 
reason why in even the remotest corners of our vast mother 
country, which have, however, produced most admirable spe- 
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cimens of singing, this church choir singing—poor yet so 
touching—will be spared (if anything is to be spared in that 
country) for many a year to come. 

But let us return to the deficiencies of our ancient singing. 
To all the above, one more difficulty must be added. The 
translation of Greek texts required time. Meanwhile the 
service could not wait; Mass had to be said. As a consequence, 
not only was Greek used for a long time in singing, but as 
the translations were partial, the singing for a considerable 
time was a muddle of Greek and Slavonic in an unintelligible 
confusion. 

It is interesting to note, that in customs, as well as in writ- 
ings and in religion, there was a period of fusion of the old 
with the new, not only in religious rites, but even in beliefs 
themselves. There originated that which afterwards received 
the uncomfortable name of “double faith.” The old pagan 
customs conformed to the new Christian holidays, either be- 
cause of some resemblance between the former god and the 
new saint, as for instance the god of thunder and the prophet 
Elias, or because of some phonetic similarity in the names, 
such as Nikola and Mikula (the son of the mother-earth, the 
patron of the ploughman), whose memories were celebrated 
at the same season, Spring; and the fires of I[van-Koupala 
(John the Baptist, our St. John) are yet other instances of 
this blending of traditions. Hence the fusion of the Greek 
and the Slavonic in our ancient canticles need not seem too 
strange. It has survived through centuries and some of the 
verses survive to our day; for instance, in the archbishop’s 
service some of them are sung in an unintelligible Slavonic 
tongue, because in reality it is the mutilated Greek text. 

It is not surprising that the notation of the canticles for a 
long time presented a conglomeration of signs taken’ impar- 
tially from the Greek and Slavonic alphabets. Let us men- 
tion here that later on this alphabetical notation was replaced 
by another composed of signs which, because of their outline, 
were called “hooks.” Both this notation, as well as the pre- 
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ceding, were not yet written on staves; and the relative heights 
of the notes were indicated (very imperfectly and capri- 
ciously) by the greater or lesser thickness of the “hook.” It 
is clear that such a manuscript can only be taken as a mne- 
monic help to the oral (it would be better to say to the vocal) 
tradition. 


II 


Such was the church singing—the adopted child brought 
to us from Greece. It would be a mistake to think that the 
work of the Russian translators was confined exclusively to 
the words. Too often the Slavonic text was met with the im- 
possibility of fusion with the melody. Already in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, we have the first unmistakable 
signs of individual, independent musical effort, which, in giv- 
ing more scope to the melody, forces it into subjection to the 
claims of the new text. This was the way by which the spirit 
of the people penetrated little by little into the Greco-Hebrew 
inheritance. 

For a long time the authors of these insertions were un- 
known. It is only at the end of the fifteenth century that the 
first names come to light. These insertions were not actual 
musical compositions, but they disclosed at an early date the 
national, the new musical soul. In fact, together with the 
absence of musical ensemble, there is a conscientious desire 
to follow the meaning of the text to give its spiritual inter- 
pretation. Thus in the epic part, the music approaches the 
recitative; where the great mysteries are the subject—the 
Holy Trinity, the Holy Virgin—the music changes to melody, 
to certain rhythmical subtleties; in the passages of strong re- 
ligious tension the music rises to the high register and the 
rhythm quickens. On the contrary, in passages of mourning, 
of repentance, of profound prayer, the melody descends into 
the lowest keys and changes into a slower movement. All this 
proves without doubt the awakening of real musical compre- 
hension. 
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Nevertheless we must not rejoice too soon. A malady, a 
malady dangerous to art, began to sap the life of this budding 
flower. The everyday service in these olden days was long— 
two to three hours—tiring for the congregation and for the 
officiating clergy. But no one dared to cut it down; and so, 
little by little, the bad habit crept in of not awaiting the proper 
turn; the priest, the deacon, the choir ran their parts into 
each other’s in such terror of losing time that soon all began 
to sing and speak simultaneously. Finally, this became a cus- 
tom, a sort of a smart ritual competition. This custom re- 
ceived the official denomination of mnogoglasie (multi-voiced- 
ness) which in translation would mean “polyphony,” though 
in this instance the word had evidently quite a different mean- 
ing from the accepted musical term. Needless to tell of the 
“cacophony” this “polyphony” would produce. Yet it seems 
that chaos has to precede the establishment of order. The 
clergy split up: partisans of the “multi-voicedness” and parti- 
sans of the return to “single-voicedness.” The situation be- 
came so acute that the Patriarch Joseph in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, not daring to settle the conflict on 
his own authority, appealed to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with the request that he should pronounce judgment. 
The Patriarch answered in the negative. But habit was 
stronger than edicts or epistles. Tsar Alexis (1629-1676), 
the father of Peter the Great, was constrained to convene a 
Church council to confirm the Patriarch’s decree. In this 
work of purification he found an able helper in the person of 
the renowned Patriarch Nikon, the same who ordered the 
revision of the church books and thus brought about the 
schism, the falling away of the so-called Old Believers.’ Here 
let us take note of the coincidence that it was just in Nikon’s 
monastery, before he was elected Patriarch, that Tsar Alexis 
for the first time heard real pure church singing, not infected 
by that terrible confusion which throughout a century had 





1Cf. Joseph Ledit, S.J., “Russia Denies Her Ancient Faith,” THoucut, December, 
1930, pp. 411-431. 
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reigned even in the Kremlin cathedrals. The work of purifi- 
cation began and was carried through with stern perseverance 
to the end. It required time but was successful. 


III 


Now we must give place in our account to that event in 
Russian history, which linked her to Western civilization, yet 
checked the natural development of the national spirit: the 
reforms of Peter the Great (1672-1725). Art, science, tech- 
nical knowledge, social and family life, came under the pow- 
erful influence of the Western invasion. The liturgical sing- 
ing of church music felt this influence, especially the Italian, 
to such an extent that for more than half a century it deviated 
from the national spirit. 

Two Italians, Sarti and Galuppi, in the eighteenth century 
originated the Italo-Orthodox, mellow, sickly-sweet music 
which lasted far into the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Among their pupils two deserve honorable mention: Bort- 
niansky and Berezovsky. Both were laureates of the Academy 
of Music of Bologna. When Bortniansky returned to St. 
Petersburg he was appointed Director of the Court Chapel of 
Singers in 1796. For thirty years he was looked upon as a 
great musical authority. Berezovsky was less fortunate. In 
spite of having been elected honorary member of numerous 
Italian Academies and in spite of the success his opera 
“Demophon” had in Livorno when he returned to his native 
country, a hard life, crowned only by posthumous glory, 
awaited him. In an attack of brain fever he cut his throat. 

Bortniansky died in 1826, but up to the present day his music 
is frequently performed. Though from the purely musical 
point of view it does not rank among the first, nevertheless it 
has a certain charm of religious depth which it is difficult to 
resist. It cannot be denied that his canticles have a seraphic 
strain and, in spite of the sickly-sweet transparency of their 
composition, in which parallel thirds and sixths abound, and 
the counterpoint is practically ignored (with a few and very 
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beautiful exceptions), they will remain a firmly established 
part of our musical church property. As director of the 
Court Chapel of Singers, Bortniansky had a strong and bene- 
ficial influence. He established something like a censorship 
for church music and thereby eliminated from the singing 
the prevalent operatic tendency towards runs, scaly-shapes, 
roulades, trills, and other flourishes. It is curious that this 
was brought about by a perfectly mechanical measure: simply 
by forbidding the church choirs to sing from manuscript 
music. 

Berezovsky composed the first Liturgy: from the point of 
view of contemporary Italian music a highly meritorious 
composition. I draw attention to the “Credo” which has be- 
come famous. Each article begins on a different chord. These 
transitions make a very strong impression; each verse taking 
you into a different atmosphere, and the constant alternations 
from forte to piano strengthen the impression still more. 

These two composers, moreover, were the first who drew 
attention to the metric exigencies of the text, whereas their 
predecessors, the Italians, fitted the text to the previously pre- 
pared musical rhythm. 

With all this, regarded from the point of view of musical 
development as a whole, their music, even when they bor- 
rowed old Russian themes, has practically only the value of 
imported goods. In this respect it brings to mind those stand- 
ard Italian Madonnas which, in the St. Petersburg cathedrals, 
took the place of the magnificent old Byzantine ikons of the 
Kieff, Novgorod, Rostoff, and Moscow cathedrals and monas- 
teries. This was the consequence of that free passage which 
Peter’s reforms had given to all Western goods. Soon, how- 
ever, the innate racial instinct was to prevail and bar their 
way. 

Its awakening we owe to the genius of the composer Glinka 
(1804-1857), the famous author of “Life for the Tsar.” 
Glinka drew from the sources of national music and national 
harmony. Like his successors he wrote canticles for church 
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service, and set a definite example. He could not stand the 
sickly-sweet Bortniansky; in some of his letters he betrays 
quite a contempt for him. His own music was, however, 
powerful, noble and dignified in itself; each voice was given 
its own melodical role, and what is more important, this music 
was essentially Russian; it brought the composers of the 
future into contact with these deep sources of creative power 
from which no one had yet drawn. 

Of Glinkas’ younger contemporaries one can mention 
Lvoff, the author of the most beautiful of national hymns. 
He drew upon old canticles for his sacred music and har- 
monized them with great judgment, reverence and at the same 
time with a certain softness which, however, did not detract 
from their original character. His contemporary, Bakhme- 
teff, a serious musician and a great scholar, conceived the 
strange idea of taking Lvoff’s subjects and working them over 
again on a sterner basis. He gave them an austere, rigorous 
character. His compositions are not often performed in 
churches, but they have an honored place in concerts of sacred 
music whenever these are of any sort of historical character. 
The authority of the Director of the Court Chapel of Singers 
in the person of Bakhmeteff attained almost the scope of dic- 
tatorship, but not, however, an autocratic one. Thus when 
he brought an action against Tchaikovsky for publishing a 
Liturgy without submitting it to his censorship, the Senate 
did not take the complaint into consideration, admitting that, 
though he had the right to censor sacred music for church use, 
he had none to forbid a composer from publishing his works. 

The middle of the nineteenth century was noted for its 
strenuous work in the line of investigation, one might almost 
say archeological research, in the domain of old church music. 
This work was enlivened by a healthy awakening of the na- 
tional feeling, combined with a reaction against “Italianism.” 
In the ’fifties and ’sixties the priests Potuloff and Turchani- 
noff led this work. Lvovsky left a remarkable “Lord be 
merciful”—“Kyrie”—among his compositions. This formula 
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is repeated something like seventy-two times. It begins with 
a pianissimo and rises to the strongest fortissimo to sink back 
again to its original pianissimo. On the Feast of the Exalta- 
tion of the Cross, it is performed during the archbishop’s 
liturgy; the raising and the lowering of the cross are accom- 
panied respectively by the crescendo and the diminuendo. 
Those acquainted with the technique of choir singing can 
easily form an idea of the difficulties connected with the tak- 
ing of breath in a case such as this. In passing, let me re- 
mark here that just the taking of breath is the strong point of 
our choirs; it is never simultaneous and is distributed so clev- 
erly that it never is noticed. I heard Lvovsky’s “Lord be 
merciful” performed by the famous Moscow Synod choir in 
the great concert hall of the Augusteum in Rome. In all the 
concerts in which it was not on the program (and there were 
four or five of them) it had to be performed at the request 
of the public. But to return to the ’sixties. 


IV 


In the history of Russian church music, the name of one 
man takes the place of honor. This was Sokoloff, the Direc- 
tor of the Second St. Petersburg Gymnasium. To the ranks 
of his own pupils he added pupils from other gymnasia and 
formed an enormous and very well disciplined choir, which 
became the performer and propagator of the best specimens 
of our music. He played a considerable part in the awaken- 
ing of the musical consciousness of that generation. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the national spirit had not yet pro- 
duced its own intrinsic music. The clergy who composed 
for the church were not trained musicians; they were not in 
possession of musical science. In addition the Italian tradi- 
tion of Bortniansky was too strong. Musically feeble, it had 
the power of popularity. It produced a whole crowd of 
imitators, who flooded the church service with second-rate 
composition of very doubtful taste. Only the strong interven- 
tion of our best composers could put a stop to this tendency 
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and put church composition on a sound foundation, based on 
true national feeling. But our composers had not as yet 
turned their eyes in that direction. Something, which now-a- 
days we would call “foreign intervention” came in aid to 
help them. A Frenchman, the well-known musical theorist 
Bourgoin Ducoudray, on returning from a journey to Russia, 
delivered an enthusiastic lecture in Paris on the canticles he 
had heard and on the musical treasures he had seen in the 
libraries and the archives of the monasteries. That was the 
signal. 

The first of our great composers who wrote a complete 
Liturgy was Tchaikovsky. Before him only separate canticles 
had been composed; the Liturgy and also the Vespers were 
formed out of a succession of heterogeneous compositions 
which had no inner unity. A series of Liturgies and Vespers 
followed the work begun by Tchaikovsky. It is noticeable 
how much more successful he was in his Vespers than in his 
Liturgies (and not he alone). In his church music Tchai- 
kovsky set himself the task of attaining what he called “pure 
style.” He worked out his themes on a groundwork of ancient 
modes, without the inclusion of chromaticism. It is difficult to 
settle whether his taking this certain musical principle for 
granted should be welcomed or condemned. Accepting this 
principle certainly guarantees that earnestness in the composi- 
tion which is suitable for the text and the setting; yet it can- 
not be denied that it infallibly impedes the liberty of the 
musical imagination. 

Without pronouncing judgment on so delicate a question, 
I cannot refrain from saying, that if in olden times the absence 
of chromaticism seemed natural to ears unaccustomed to any- 
thing else, it ceases to be natural to such ears as have enjoyed 
the charms of chromatic variety. In our days the absence of 
chromaticism may seem not only unnatural, but arbitrary. It 
would seem, therefore, that church music should be free to 
follow (from afar certainly) the development of modern 
music, unafraid of offending ears already accustomed to far 
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wilder extravagancies than harmless chromaticism. Ancient 
melodies, naturally, when they are not worked out as bor- 
rowed themes, must be harmonized correspondingly in ancient 
modes. This was done by Batakireff when, as Director of 
the Court Chapel of Singers, he invited Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(author of the well-known operas Kitége, Snegourotchka, 
etc.) to collaborate with him. The result of their work was 
the admirable collection of ancient church canticles har- 
monized in the ancient manner. 

After Tchaikovsky many of our composers produced valu- 
able contributions to our church music. Liadoff wrote can- 
ticles, Liapounoff composed a Liturgy and Gretchaninoff 
composed two. In one of the latter I would point out the 
well-known “Credo,” in which the alto leads the melody of 
the text, while the choir continues to repeat the one word 
“credo” on different harmonies. Kastalsky specialized on 
church music and he is considered by many to have such 
knowledge of choral technique, such skill in voice leading 
and such a variety of effects, that they go so far as to divide 
Russian church music into two periods—before Kastalsky 
and after Kastalsky. 

To conclude the list of honored names, let us remember 
Rachmaninoff, so well known and popular with the Ameri- 
cans, who also composed a Liturgy and a Vespers. With his 
name we come to the front line of our contemporary com- 
posers. 





Fettered Christina Rossetti 


MARGARET MACKENZIE 


back street, a little girl was born into the greyness that 

is December, in a drab and badly lit London: if she 
had had her rights she would have opened baby eyes to the 
sun and the sky and the color of Italy. A few years later, 
when she began to take prim walks, she ought to have been 
playing amongst vines or under olive trees, filling her hands 
with bright, pointed anemones instead of with the pathetic 
daisies that grow in London parks. She was almost all Italian 
but except for one short tourist visit she was not to know her 
own land; with a passion for the country, she was to live 
practically all her life in London; a mystic, she was to have 
to slake her thirst for religion, only the adulterated milk and 
water of the English Church. 

Her name was Christina Rossetti. 

I only know of her what all who run may read: the memoir 
by her brother William, the various Lives, notably the one 
published last year by Mary F. Sandars, and the articles that 
also commemorated her centenary year. 

But I am a Catholic and I know Italy, so it does not seem 
strange to me that the poems are “morbid” and that her re- 
ligion was over-austere and narrow. 

She would have been happier as a Catholic, according to 
her freethinking brother William; I agree with him. Would 
she have been so great a poet? I wonder. She might, in- 
stead, have been a saint, and a poet only by-the-way, as was 
St. John of the Cross. God was kinder to us than to her per- 
haps when He dropped her into the English sky, a star of 
the South misted by our Northern gloom. Poor Christina 
Rossetti ! 


\ LITTLE over a hundred years ago, in a nondescript 
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By the waters of Babylon 

We sit down and weep, 

Far from the pleasant land 
Where our fathers sleep. 

Far from our Holy Place. . . . 


She was, indeed, far from her “Holy Place,” though she 


hardly knew it. 
I 


So much has been told lately of Christina Rossetti’s life 
that it does not seem necessary to write at length of it here. 
It was the least eventful life imaginable. 

She was born in 1830, the youngest of the four children of 
Gabriele and Frances Mary Rossetti. At the time of her 
birth, Gabriele, a political exile from Naples, was Professor 
of Italian at King’s College, London. He never became 
Anglicized; all his life he talked nothing but Italian to his 
wife and children, and his home was a center for compatriot 
refugees. His wife had been a governess and continued to 
teach during most of Christina’s youth; she had, however, a 
link with romance in her brother, the fantastic and ill-fated 
Doctor Polidori who accompanied Lord Byron to Greece on 
his last journey. 

Christina was entirely devoted to her family: to her in- 
dulgent father; to her mother, to whom she was to dedicate 
her life; to her sister, Francesca Maria (an Anglican nun) 
whom she revered as a saint, and who was perhaps the strong- 
est influence in her own religious life; to Dante Gabriele with 
whom she had so much in common, and through whom she 
was associated with the Pre-Raphaelite movement; and to the 
unselfish William, who survived to edit her poems and to 
write her memoir. 

When she was sixteen, her grandfather Polidori published 
privately her first book of verse. When she was seventeen 
she fell in love for the first time. 

Whether she was actually in love with James Collinson, 
one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, or only with an 
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idealized idea of him or merely with love, it is impossible to 
say. He was a poor enough object for such affection as hers, 
and it is disconcerting to learn, according to Mary F. Sandars, 
that he “figures generally as a comic personage.” 

That she made herself very unhappy about him is certain, 
and that the experience altered and darkened her life. 

He was a Catholic and a convert. 

Christina, ironically enough though heroically, refused him 
on conscientious grounds. He, with something less than hero- 
ism, recanted and they became engaged. The engagement 
lasted over a year until he, actuated by let us hope genuine 
religious scruples, returned to the Church. He then tried to 
become a priest, was refused by the authorities; failed to suc- 
ceed as a Jesuit lay-brother because he objected to cleaning 
boots as an “exercise in humility,” and when William Rossetti 
met him again, years after, he found “that his religious zeal 
had then much abated.” 

Christina had always been extremely delicate; this episode 
increased her ill-health and for many years she lived expec- 
tant of an early death. Her delicacy was, indeed, the out- 
standing feature of her life, and necessitated fairly frequent 
visits to the seaside and country; otherwise, her life was passed 
in London. 

Although (again owing to religious scruples) she was never 
a member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, she was the 
glory of the movement and her “Goblin Market and Other 
Poems” was its triumph. Swinburne called her “the Jael who 
led their host to victory.” It is curious to think that today 
when those not too well acquainted with English literature 
are apt to dismiss Christina Rossetti as a minor devotional poet 
of little account and to look-on Swinburne as representative of 
the splendid decadents, that he was not only an enduringly 
ardent admirer of her genius but that he sat at her feet to 
learn from her; elaborating, in his own poems, meters that 
she had originated. A first book of verse (first if we except 
the privately published “First Poems’) can seldom have been 
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received with such unanimous praise from competent critics. 
It appeared in 1862; “The Prince’s Progress and other 
Poems” followed it in 1866, and added to her fame; “Sing, 
Song, a Nursery Rhyme Book,” in 1872, contained, she con- 
sidered, songs that were among her best; and “A Pageant and 
Other Poems,” in 1881, her two sonnet sequences, ““Monna 
Innominata” and “Later Life.” 

Here there is no need to speak of her prose writing, mainly 
devotional. 

In 1854, Gabriele Rossetti, Christina’s father, died. Amongst 
his pupils for Italian had been Charles Bagot Cayley who 
called twice to inquire after his dying master and Christina 
noted his visits in her diary. For the second time she was to 
love and, for the second time, was to refuse happiness for the 
sake of her conviction: Charles Cayley was a freethinker. 

This time love was to remain with her to the end of her life 
and to inspire some of the most beautiful of her poetry, notably 
“Monna Innominata.” From the photo we have of Cayley 
he seems to have been singularly unprepossessing, but he was 
a man of honor and of some attainments and lovable qualities; 
he was unfortunate in money matters and unsuccessful in his 
projects. Less unworthy of her love than was Collinson, he 
yet seems sadly inadequate to the role he had to fill; that he 
loved Christina devotedly we cannot doubt. 

Francesca Maria died in 1876; Dante Gabriele after a sad- 
dened life, victim of the drug habit, in 1882; Cayley, at the 
age of sixty, quite suddenly in 1883; Mrs. Rossetti in 1886. 
William had married several years before and Christina was 
left with her two old aunts, her mother’s sisters; then, they in 
turn, died and she was left alone. 

She died herself on December 29, 1894, at the age of 
sixty-four. 


IT 


It is a sad little record and, that her life was not really an 
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unhappy one,—“I am a cheerful old woman” she used to say, 
—is due to that religion which most critics have blamed for 
the melancholy of her verse. Swinburne wrote in a poem on 
her death: 

Who knows? We know not. Afar, if the dead be far, 

Alive, if the dead be alive as the soul’s works are, 


The Soul whose breath was among us a heavenward song 
Sings, loves, and shines as it shines for a star. 


But she herself had written better: 
Yet saith a Saint, ““Take patience for thy scathe”; 
Yet saith an angel: ‘Wait, and thou shall prove 
True best is last, true life is born of death, 
O thou, heart-broken for a little love. 
Then love shall fill thy girth, 
And love make fat thy dearth, 
When new Spring builds new heaven and clean new earth.” 


It is curious how all the critics, who have written lately of 
Christina Rossetti, have noticed with surprise the mingling of 
austerity and sensuousness in her verse. No Catholic should 
find it strange. High Mass at St. Peter’s, gold and white, 
purple and scarlet and crimson; silver trumpets; peacock 
feather fans; splendor of ritual, or—a low Mass in some white- 
washed chapel lost in the hills. The Vatican and a Capuchin’s 
cell. Such contrasts are natural to us. Christina Rossetti 
had centuries of Catholicism in her blood: there is something 
against nature in an Italian who has lost that heritage. She 
herself was never conscious of that loss. She was brought up 
in antagonism to the Faith. Her father, though he did not, 
according to his son William, “openly abjure” it, certainly 
hated Catholicism with the hatred of a rebel and an exile, in 
the days when it was difficult always to distinguish between 
spiritual authority and earthly tyranny. 

I believe Christina’s fundamental religion was Evangeli- 
cal,’ in spite of its trappings of a moderate Anglo-Catholicism. 


1] use the word Evangelical, in the sense in which it is used in England: of a 
spirit rather than a creed, although the Evangelical Alliance postulated one. 
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Evangelicalism at its best may be said to be the heart of 
Catholicism (without its mind or soul or body). Its essence 
was that which really informed her life: an intense personal 
devotion to Our Lord and to God. In this we may truly say 
she was at heart a Catholic. Left to herself apart from the 
guidance of her clerical friends (Dr. Littledale, author of 
“Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome,” a book 
which has perhaps made more converts to the Church than 
any single book of propaganda, was amongst them), she 
thought as a Catholic. 

Her views on woman’s suffrage, for example, seems to me to 
voice the instinctive feeling of the Church. 


Does it not appear as if the Bible was based upon an understood unalter- 
able distinction between men and women, their positions, duties, privileges. 
... The fact of the Priesthood being exclusively man’s, leaves me in no doubt 
that the highest functions are not in this world open to both sexes... . On 
the other hand if female rights are sure to be overborne for lack of female 
voting influence, then I confess I feel disposed . . . to assert that female 
M. P.’s are only right and reasonable. 


(Her correspondent Augusta Webster, an ardent supporter 
of votes for women, had evidently wished to draw the line at 
female members of Parliament.) 

This passage seems to me to hold the exact balance so not- 
able in Pius XI recent Encyclical, between an exaggerated 
feminism and the inferior sex attitude; a balance which was 
rare in the days when she wrote. 

We find her even standing up to one of those clerical friends 
on a question of theology. The Rev. W. Garrett Horder ob- 


jected to the line 


Whose knowledge foreknew every plan we planned 


as “indicating such a fore-knowledge that no space was left 


for the action of the human will.” 
She writes in answer: “If one of the illogical sex may 


without offense argue with one of the logical, I would venture 
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to illustrate my point by observing that my prescience that 
you will take all kindly does not compel you so to do!” 
Could a trained theologian have written more to the point? 


III 


Her half-English mother was a fervent Protestant and to 
her Christina gave the utmost love and loyalty. She is said 
to have been a wonderful woman, wise and tactful and unsel- 
fish; a “home-maker” in excelsis, a model wife and mother. 
And yet it is impossible, I think, not to feel, perhaps quite un- 
fairly, a grudge against her. She had, as we have seen, been a 
governess (Christina may be said to have been born into a 
family of governesses: all her aunts, her mother, her sister 
and her father were all teachers), and one feels that to her is 
due the limitations of Christina’s genius more than to the 
austerity of her own religion. There is a certain triteness in 
her prose, an occasional flatness in her poetry; something al- 
most prim, that accords strangely with the spontaneous truth 
and depth of her emotion. She was a very great poet; this 
restricting influence alone prevents her from being among the 
very greatest. There is pathos in the faded, thin respectability 
of the Pre-Raphaelites who sought to recapture the exuberant 
innocence and color of the Primitives; she, the greatest of 
them, in a large measure succeeded but she did not fly on 
completely unfettered wings. 

It was her mother’s influence, I imagine, that was strong 
enough to mould her to English ways, to the very quintessence, 
in outer semblance, of Victorian ‘“Englishness,” although, if 
we may trust her brother’s picture of her, in actual appearance 
she was Italian. We have, too, a description of her as a young 
girl written years afterwards by one, who, as a child, had 


known her:? 
She appeared like some fairy princess who had come from the sunny South 


to play with me. In appearance she was Italian, with olive complexion and 


2Mrs. Frend; see Christina Rossetti. A Biographical and Critical Study, Mackenzie 
Bell. 
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deep hazel eyes. She possessed, too, the beautiful Italian voice all the Ros- 
setti’s were gifted with—a voice made up of strange, sweet inflections. 


An enchanting picture! 

All the same Edmund Gosse could write: 

Gabriel Rossetti, both a poet and painter, remained very Italian to the 
last, but his sister is a thorough Englishwoman. Unless I make a great mis- 
take, she has scarcely visited Italy, and in her poetry the landscape and the 
observation of nature are not only English, they are so thoroughly local that 
I doubt whether there is one touch in them all which proves her to have 
strayed more than fifty miles from London. . .. Her literary repertory, too, 
seems purely English; there is scarcely a solitary touch in her work which 
betrays her trans-Alpine parentage. 

A singularly inept appreciation, even taking into account 
the Victorian habit of her life. Quite apart from the fact that 
she wrote many poems in Italian’ which competent critics 
thought scarcely inferior to her English ones, that she em- 
ployed, with success, many Italian meters new to our prosody, 
and used quotations from Dante Metastasio and other Italian 
poets as mottos for her poems (would it have occurred to a 
“thorough Englishwoman” to use “Una Selva Oscura” as a 
subtitle to “An Old World Thicket”?), such phrases as “she 
dreamed of melons,” “fruit crowded orange trees,” “feasting 
beneath green orange boughs,” “my vineyard” are not ones 
that would have come spontaneously to so sincere a poet as 
Christina Rossetti, had she had no Italian background to her 





3Could anyone but an Italian have written these engaging lines to Dante Gabriele 
Rossetti’s wornbat? A knowledge of Italian is not needed to appreciate their charm: 


O Uommibatto 

Agil, giocondo, 
Che ti sei fatto 

Liscio e rotondo! 
Den non fuggire 

Qual vagabondo 
Non disparire 

Forando il mondo: 
Pesa davvero 

D’un emisfero 
Non lieve il pondo, 


“But far from ‘Ciscio’” she writes, “the wombat turned out rough, and I altered 
l. 4 to: Irsuto e tondo.” 
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mind. Her trees are almost as often cypresses as oaks or 
elms. As for her knowledge of the country being “merely 
local,” we may wonder what Mr. Gosse meant to imply. She 
certainly did not write of grandiose scenery she had never 
known. She waited till she had seen mountains before she 
wrote: 


The mountains in their overwhelming might 
Moved me to sadness when I saw them first, 
And afterwards they moved me to delight ; 
Struck harmonies from silent chords which burst 
Out into song, a song by memory nursed ; 
For ever unrenewed by touch or sight 
Sleeps the keen magic of each day or night, 
In pleasure and in wonder then immersed. 
All Switzerland behind us on the ascent, 
All Italy before us, we plunged down 
St. Gothard, garden of forget-me-not: 
Yet why should such a flower choose such a spot? 
Could we forget the way which once we went 
Though not one flower had bloomed to weave its crown? 


It is possible that Edmund Gosse’s remarks were written 
before “Later Life,” the poem where these lines occur, but 
all the same his criticism is unhappy. What Christina 
Rossetti wrote of the country she knew is true of her sort of 
country all the world over. She saw the country she knew 
and, in seeing it, saw things that are universal. It is not only 
within fifty miles of London that 


Young grass springs on the plain, 

Young leaves clothe early hedgerow trees; 
Seeds and roots, and stones of fruits, 
Swolen with sap put forth their shoots; 
Curly-headed ferns sprout in the lane; 
Birds sing and pair again. 


I gratefully acknowledge that she did know and love and 
describe our English country but it is to belittle it, as well as 
her genius, to call it “local” with an almost suburban impli- 


cation. 
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She tells us herself in another verse of ‘Later Life”: 


A host of things I have to take on trust: I take 
The nightingales on trust, for few and far 
Between those actual summer moments are 

When I have heard what melody they make. 


She goes on to prove to us what Italy meant to her when she 
saw it for the first and only time: 

So chanced it once at Como on the Lake; 
But all things, then, waxed musical; each star 
Sang on its course, each breeze sang on its ear, 

All harmonies sang to senses wide awake. 

All things in tune, my self not out of tune, 
Those nightingales were nightingales indeed ; 
Yet truly owl had satisfied my need, 

And wrought a rapture underneath that moon, 
Or single sparrow chirping from a reed; 

For June that night glowed like a double June. 


While, in “En Route,” she asks of “land of love, Italy, sister 
land of Paradise” 


Wherefore art thou strange and not my mother? 
Take my heart, its truest tenderest part, 
Dear land, take my tears. 


With these lines the love song to her own country ends. 

I am not disloyal to English literature in laying so great a 
stress on the Italian in Christina Rossetti. When all is said 
she remains an English poet, not an Italian one; all the more 
English, to my mind, in that her unacknowledged inheritance 
of Catholic emotion gave to her verse an element that 
Shakespeare had, but that the results of the Reformation have 
tended to obscure or obliterate in many of our greatest poets; 
which even Milton, for all his greatness, missed. 

One may notice (with more accuracy than that of Edmund 
Gosse) the almost complete absence of references to London 
or the things of the town in her poetry. I can only remember 
one allusion to a foggy day, and that she mentions only to turn 
from it to the thought of a “certain beach.” It is as if London, 
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and all it stood for, had no concern with her real self at all. 
Animals and flowers she loved with passion; beauty every- 
where, except in cities; some human beings, her mother best 
of all—and God. These things influenced her writing; her 
life of every day, not at all. 


IV 


But there is another note missing from her music that is, to 
my mind, far more surprising. Christina Rossetti wrote many 
poems to her own mother, many to God, in praise and in 
petition, not one of any importance (none at all that I can 
remember) to the Mother of God (though she does speak of 
her in a poem on St. Mary Magdalen). Her Italian in- 
heritance failed her in this. It is not as if the subject were one 
not likely to occur to her. Dante Gabriele had made it his 
own in painting and in verse: she had posed for his first pic- 
ture “Ecce Ancilla Domini” (though it is not an actual like- 
ness of her). Even the elder Gabriele, the rebel, had pub- 
lished a poem called “Annunciata” in his “L’Arpa Evan- 
gelica.”” We may ask why she was silent. 

I can give myself only one explanation; it may seem far- 
fetched, but it satisfies me. 

I have said that I believe that at heart Christina was Evan- 
gelical. Fate had robbed her of her Catholic inheritance and 
imprisoned her in the falsity of the English Church. She was 
too true a person to be at ease there and could only cling to 
what was real in it. The doctrines, torn from Catholicism, 
that it gave her were without roots and could not blossom in 
her soul. The esthetic value of religion, that was so apparent 
to Dante Gabriele, meant nothing to her. Her religious poems 
are great poetry because they are primarily not poems at all 
but “perfect speech” of a soul. 

It is curious to notice that “Up-hill,” perhaps the best 
known of the lyrics, she placed among miscellaneous pieces 
and not among devotional. Was it because she considered it 
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merely expository, or was it that the impulse of which it was 
born was esthetic rather than devout? We need not speculate: 


“Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come.” 

Whatever her intention, thousands have heard, through the 
austere lines, God’s voice consoling them who were deaf to 
the magic of the incomparable vowel sounds. And because 
there was something greater in Christina Rossetti than the 
great mistress of prosody that she was, something more even 
than the great poet, she would, I am sure, had she known of it, 


have been glad. 





Culture: Whence and How? 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J., M.A. 


to discuss questions of anthropologic interest is cul- 

ture. In fact, anthropology deals largely with the 
“cultural” history of man. Culture in the anthropologic 
sense is a universal trait of mankind. A race may be without 
civilization, if that term be limited to the achievement of 
the advanced nations of the West. But we cannot restrict the 
word within these limits. As Taylor says in the first para- 
graph of his work on “Primitive Culture’: “Culture, or 
civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that com- 
plex whole which includes knowledge, belief, arts, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as a member of society.” But in every clime and at 


7. word most in evidence in every book that pretends 


all periods man had knowledge, belief, customs, etc., and, 
therefore, he possessed culture. At best, we may say that 
some of the lower or primitive races did not reach our level 
of culture, and thus remained uncivilized. But they had 
realized certain ideals and were given to the pursuit of well- 
defined activities and these formed part of what we may 
rightly call their culture. 


I 


Various schemes of culture have been drawn up according 
to which the cultural stage of a people or tribe may be rated. 
Any such scheme will include material culture (arts and 
crafts), social organization (forms of human relationship), 
religion, mythology, language, intellectual knowledge, etc. 
Still we must be careful not to rate a tribe as low because it 
is lacking in one of these elements of culture, say, knowledge 
of applied science. A group of primitive people may not 
have the advanced technique of our industrial life, but in 
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other things, e.g., woodcraft, or skill in adaptation to environ- 
ment for the purpose of maintaining existence, it may be 
superior to a group of civilized individuals. So again, a 
people highly civilized or cultured in one respect may be 
given to practices which are regarded as shocking or bar- 
barous by another group. The Aztecs of ancient Mexico 
were far advanced in architecture, astronomy and social or- 
ganization, yet they countenanced human sacrifices of a most 
revolting type. The Veddahs of Ceylon were certainly far 
below the Mexican Aztecs in any scheme of culture; but, 
despite this fact, they felt an abhorrence for this kind of 
offering to the gods. 

It is well, then, to beware of any formal and rigid category 
when appraising tribes and nations according to their cultural 
status. Though cultural levels may be maintained for long 
periods, yet culture is a variable quantity and tribes are 
always subject to impacts and forces which may radically 
change their way of life and the range of their activity. 
Thus the Plains Indians’ culture suffered a profound change 
at the introduction of the horse and of fire arms among the 
tribes. Freedom of movement and longer journeys were made 
possible by the former, while the latter made them more 
powerful in war. 

In fact, cultures are so far from being stable that history 
speaks of extinct cultures and Tylor refers to the “disappear- 
ance of useful arts.”* Oswald Spengler created a sensation 
some years ago when in his widely discussed work on “The 
Downfall of the West’” he forecast the breaking up of our 
mechanical and highly industrialized civilization. That his 
theories have some historical foundation is shown by the fate 
of other civilizations and cultures, which have either passed 
away entirely, or remain today only as shadows of their former 
selves. Among them are the Egyptian, Babylonian, ancient 
Indian, Maya and Aztec civilizations, while the culture of 


1Festkrift Tillaegnad Edward Westermarck, Helsingsfors, 1912. 
2Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
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China today is not what it was in the Ming dynasty from 1403 
to 1643. 

When we try to reduce the immense variety and complexity 
of activities and acquisitions which collectively form the cul- 
ture of a people to a universal pattern, which holds good for 
the entire human race, we shall see that about nine divisions 
embrace man’s whole cultural life. These have been sum- 
marized by Wissler*® under the following headings: speech, 
material traits, art, mythology, religious practices, family and 
social systems, property, government, war. This culture 
scheme is convenient for the study of both the lowest and 
most advanced races of man. 

At the very outset we must guard against the fallacy that 
some of the very primitive people do not possess this scheme 
in its entirety. They do. Thus, as regards clothing, which 
comes under “material traits,” even the savage who dispenses 
with most of it will often indulge in forms of bodily orna- 
mentation. We are familiar with the rings, bells and gaudy 
trappings that characterize some of the backward races. In 
the matter of religious belief we shall see that not only are 
there elaborate sacred rites and ceremonies, often, indeed, of 
a crude and magical character, but also a belief in a Being 
who is beyond human reach and whose good-will can be se- 
cured by offerings and sacrifices. Anyone who has read de- 
scriptions of the tribes of Central Australia will have learned 
something about their unique social organization. The “eight- 
class system” is in vogue among some tribes and is about as 
complicated a scheme of governing selections of a mate for 
marriage as can well be imagined. One must be slow in 
one’s judgments about primitive people. 

Finally, it would be a mistake to hold that primitive lan- 
guages are poor in mechanism for expressing shades of mean- 
ing and unusual grammatical relations. Dr. Boas says that 
“contrary to the prevalent notion, the vocabulary [of the 


’Man and Culture, p. 74. 
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American Indian languages] is rich and their grammatical 
structure systematic and intricate.’’* 

One of the tasks of anthropology is to define the area within 
which a tribe at a certain stage of culture was located, or the 
range of distribution of culture complexes. By culture area 
we mean a definite geographic region within which the cul- 
ture of a certain tribe is localized. 

Thus, American ethnologists speak of the North-Pacific- 
Coast culture which embraces the western half of Oregon 
and Washington and extends north into Canada, the tribes 
illustrating its culture being the Haida, Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
Nootka and Coast Selish. 

Frequent reference will be made throughout this article to 
the minor and primitive cultures as contrasted with the major 
cultures (Hoch Kulturen of Fr. Schmidt and the Anthropos 
School). Representatives of the former are the fourteen 
culture areas of pre-Columbian America, though Mason rec- 
ognizes only twelve areas or distinct ethnic environments in 
the northern half of the New World.’ 

Africa has been studied very intensively during the last 
three decades from the ethnologic point of view and ten primi- 
tive culture areas have been defined, indicating great shifts 
of population’ and influence from other cultural regions. Rev. 
J. J. Williams, S.J., has presented elaborate arguments show- 
ing that even the culture of ancient Israel has left a mark on 
African tribes.’ 

Other primitive culture areas are the Polynesian, Austra- 
lian, and Indonesian. 

The culture complex is a collection of culture traits or a 
cluster of customs, techniques, processes and activity develop- 
ing from and accumulating about an important and rather 
outstanding social and cultural acquisition. 


4Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin of American Ethnology), Part I, p. 757. 
5Handbook of American Indians, Part I, pp. 427-430. 

American Anthropologist, 26: No. 1, 1924. 

THebrewisms of West Africa: From Nile to Niger with the Jews. 
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II 


If we now come to the causes of the divergencies in culture 
we find that two factors have been put forward, each one of 
them often stressed uncritically to the practical exclusion of 
the other. These two causes are race and environment. 
Numerous anthropologic errors have been launched under 
the egis of both these watchwords. Let us find out how 
much weight can be attributed to these two fundamental 
reasons for the cultural differences in peoples. 

A controversy has been carried on of late years, notably by 
biologists and sociologists as to the superiority or inferiority 
of some nations and races. The deservedly ridiculed “Nordic 
Myth” as to the innate superior qualities of the Nordic or 
Northern blood strain is an extreme form which the racial 
theory has taken. According to this now discredited view, 
variations in cultural levels are to be accounted for by bio- 
logic differences in the races. As the unity of the human race 
is a well-established fact, the upholders of this theory (chiefly 
the eugenists) are hard put to it to make it even plausible. 

In a chapter entitled “The Myth of Superiority” Prof. 
Miller® says that “confidence in Nordic superiority” together 
with hundred-per-cent patriotism “are the two most danger- 
ous ideas in the world today.” 

His objection to the theory is that it has no basis in fact. 
This is, of course, a sufficient reason for rejecting the whole 
fabric of notions reared on the supposed innate superiority 
of one nation over another. Yet we know what havoc these 
unscientific predilections have caused. ‘That racial wrongs 
and race prejudices can be justified only by the aid of pseudo- 
science is enough to stigmatize unjust racial discrimination 
between men. 

Dr. Miller says :° 


We have developed a large crop of pseudo-scientists. They are of two 


8Races, Nations and Classes, 1924. 
%Op. cit., p. 136. 
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sorts; those who have genuine scientific standing in one field—say biology, 
psychology or education, and who go into other fields to make generalizations 
such as they would not dream of making within their own fields. I know of 
an entomologist who is most careful what he says about bugs, but who applies 
principles which he has derived from the study of bugs to sweeping statements 
about the Japanese. And there are many good psychologists who lay down 
an immigration policy as a result of conclusions drawn from the army tests. 
The other kind of pseudo-scientists might be called half-baked scientists. 
They have, in a few hours or weeks, learned to give Binet tests, and they 
have as much blatancy and confidence as the advertisement of patent-medicine 


panacea. 


The follies perpetrated by the racialist who holds fast to 
the theory of inherent inequalities in races have had one good 
effect—they have helped to discredit the group in the eyes of 
those whose thinking is not guided by conjecture and preju- 
dice. Yet even in our time the attempt has been made to 
show that Christ was a Nordic blond, while the Germanized 
Englishman, H. S. Chamberlain, thought that Dante’s face 
was “characteristically German” and that “the Teuton is one 
of the greatest, perhaps the very greatest power in the history 
of mankind.”” 

The evils and excesses of the racial theorists who base their 
conclusions on the dogma of inherent racial superiority and 
inferiority work themselves out especially in the field of so- 
ciology and so do not concern us further. 

Two great leaders of the theory of the racial supremacy 
of favored races are Gobineau and the Austrian Gumplowicz. 
They hold many opinions in common: the multiple origin of 
the race, the permanency of ethnic differences, the view that 
the human race instead of being a unit is a congeries of ethnic 
groups intellectually unequal. To these, Gumplowicz adds 
the element of perpetual conflict and the theory that the high- 
est law of social development is group self-interest and the 
fight for group supremacy. With such innate racial qualities, 
say some writers, are bound up the fundamental reasons for 


10Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By H. S. Chamberlain. Translated by 
John Lees, M.A., D.Litt., pp. 539, 577. 
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retardation in the culture of some, acceleration in that of 
other, peoples. 

Among American anthropologists Boas, Herskovits, 
Goldenweiser, Tozzer and Lowie reject this theory of dif- 
ferences in levels of racial culture. Sociologists like Miller 
and Todd agree with their findings. And rightly so. After 
all, the much-lauded Nordics received cultural contributions 
from the much-maligned Mediterranean races, but have 
apparently forgotten their indebtedness to the latter. 

Nor should physical prowess and endurance be discounted 
in an appraisal of racial worth. The “initiates” into some 
African and South American secret society unflinchingly bear 
tortures to which a youth of corresponding age in civilized 
society would never submit. Laughingly the Indian brave 
often endured torments at the hands of his captors and would 
not ask for mercy. The present writer has a vivid recollec- 
tion of a Maya Indian youth of seventeen coming home from 
a distant mi/pa, bearing a load of corn, whose weight the aver- 
age strong man would find it hard to lift, much less to carry. 

Nor does environment alone sufficiently account for varie- 
ties of culture. Like race, it has found overzealous advocates, 
ranging all the way from the determinists of a former period, 
like Montesquieu and Buckle, to the “climatists” of our day, 
E. Huntington and E. Semple. 

That climate influences human behavior seems to have 
been known to Aristotle and Plutarch. In our day, sociolo- 
gists, more especially criminologists, have tried to show from 
statistics that crimes against persons are more frequent in 
hot weather, while cold weather brings crimes against prop- 
erty. As the temperature rises, so does the effort at maintain- 
ing order and discipline in schools, prisons and reformatories 
become more difficult. All these inferences may be accepted 
as true, with the proviso that the explanation is not complete. 
Heat may give rise to attacks on other persons, but this is 
because in summer there is more outdoor association and con- 
tact than when persons are kept indoors by cold blasts. Win- 
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ter often means unemployment and consequently, hunger; 
hence, stealing and violation of property rights. The rise or 
fall in the barometer is, therefore, only a condition, while the 
real causes are of a social nature. 

As early as 1734, Montesquieu had become interested in 
the causes leading to the decay and downfall of the Roman 
Empire and culture. In that year he published in French 
his “Considerations on the Grandeur and Decay of the 
Romans.” This was followed in 1748 by his famous L’esprit 
des lois (“Spirit of the Laws”). Here he discusses the influ- 
ence of natural conditions, especially of climate, on political 
and social institutions. The nature of the soil in its effect on 
civil polity is likewise investigated. Saintsbury praises the 
work but finds fault with its “rash generalizations.” 

Examples of this defect are seen in Montesquieu’s statement 
that the people of warm countries are timid like the aged, 
and those of cold countries courageous like the young. He 
also holds that the Japanese character and laws are severe on 
account of the rude climate. 

It is T. H. Buckle, however, who is the father of the modern 
“geographic determinists.”” In 1857, he published “History of 
Civilization in England” which by its captivating and viva- 
cious style at once attracted widest publicity. His theory was 
that soil, food, climate and aspects of nature are the determin- 
ing factors of intellectual culture. One of his conclusions is 
that “of the two primary causes of civilization, the fertility 
of the soil is the one which in the ancient world exercised most 
influence. But in European civilization, the other great cause, 
that is to say, climate, has been the most powerful.” 

Now when various national cultures are carefully studied 
it is obvious that similar cultural achievements must be 
credited to people who live under most diverse kinds of cli- 
mate and are subject to widely different environment. If the 
sky and soil and mountains of ancient Greece produced a 
nation distinguished in art and literature and philosophy, why 
do not the people of Greece take a place in the vanguard of 
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modern European culture? Certainly the skies and mountains 
and the “loud resounding” seas about the shores of Hellas 
have not changed. If we consider genius in painting we find 
a Murillo and Vasquez in Spain, Raphael and Da Vinci in 
Italy, but we also know that Holland, a northern country, has 
given us a whole school of Dutch painters who have be- 
queathed works of surpassing beauty. Epic poems are not 
limited to one race or nation, for they have come to us from 
Greece and Rome, from India and Persia, from Italy and 
Portugal, from England and Finland, while Shakespeare finds 
a worthy compeer in Dante, and the philosophy of ancient 
Greece a rival in the philosophy of ancient India. 

And if we look to the bewildering mass of cultural traits 
that distinguish more particularly the primitive tribes: we find 
totemism in Australia and among the Kwakiutl of Vancouver 
Island; we find myths with exactly the same motif among the 
Zulus of South Africa and the tribes of Siberia; we find sim- 
ilar taboos existing among the Basutos and the Cree Indians. 

In fact, if J. G. Frazer’s stupendous collection of cultural 
data from all tribes under the sun has any anthropologic value 
whatever, it lies chiefly in the fact that it illustrates how man 
—man, restless, inquisitive, beset by fears and ever on the food 
quest—has wrought out similar culture patterns, and that in 
these respects the Ona of Tierra del Fuego is very much like 
the Koryak of Siberia. 

Environment, then, as an all-embracing explanation to ac- 
count for differences of culture falls to the ground. At most 
we can say that soil and climate dominate man at first but that 
gradually he makes an unpropitious environment yield to his 
resources. While nature to some extent moulds man, man 
changes it to provide for his needs and comforts. The latest 
developments in aircraft and in submarines are an illustration. 

The exaggeration of the influence of environment on culture 
is partly due to the growth of the new science of anthropo- 
geography, which sought to expand its field at the expense of 
the domain of culture history. The purpose of the new science 
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is the study of man as to geographical distribution and en- 
vironment. 

Peschel clearly showed to what extent cultural acquisitions 
are dependent on environmental factors. He says:" 


Culture-history offers examples of the following three cases: (i) An area 
is very well adapted for splendid cultural achievements, but the opportunity 
is neglected. —The Ottoman Turks, for instance, though dwelling at the gate 
to two inland seas and near groups of islands never became seafarers. (ii) 
An area is unfavorable for any cultural advance whatever, and yet its in- 
habitants overcome all obstacles. —The Netherlands, which are composed to 
a large extent of lands reclaimed from the sea, and are subject to the constant 
flux of ebb and tide, being called the most uninhabitable portion of the earth, 
have nevertheless obtained an enviable agricultural prosperity. (iii) A dis- 
trict is well suited for rapid cultural growth and has as a matter of fact 
attained a high state of culture. Egypt is one of the best known instances. 
Elliott Smith, in fact, tries to find in the countries along the Nile the mother 


and cradle of all civilization. 


As these three possibilities sum up all historical cases, we 
may conclude that the so-called predestination of any part of 
the world for rapid cultural advance, is true only if the in- 
habitants make proper use of the advantages offered them by 
favorable location. It is the duty of history, and not of 
geography, to see to what extent this has been done. Moreover™ 


care must be taken not to consider the highest cultural development, as art, 
morality, religion and science, in any way closely dependent on latitude or 
longitude. The home of these intellectual gains is not this landscape or that 
area, but only man’s faculty of reason. 


III 


But why do some people courageously and restlessly press 
forward in cultural life and activity while others remain in 
drab stagnation? This is the fundamental question of culture 
history. A satisfactory answer has been given by that learned 
ethnologist, Fr. Schmidt. He proceeds cautiously in the de- 
velopment of his theory which forms part of the well-known 


UAbhandlungen zur Erd- und Voelkerkunde, Peschel, Abhl. I, pp. 422-423. 
121d., ibid. 
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Kulturkreis-theorie of the development of culture.” He holds 
that the first development of the human race could have taken 
place only in a tropical or sub-tropical climate where nature 
continuously and generously supplies everything needed for the 
essentials of existence. The so-called Naturvélker or primi- 
tives (who are entirely dependent on nature for food, merely 
taking that which nature offers without any effort on their 
part) remain on this level to this day. But whence arose the 
urge driving other tribes ever forward to larger cultural 
conquests? 

A glance at the oldest cultures shows that they arose in well- 
watered regions, at the Nile, at the Euphrates-Tigris, at the 
Hoangho-Yangtse-Kiang, along the Tiber, and partially also 
in the Indus-Ganges area. These bodies of water overflow at 
regular intervals spreading a fertile sediment over the land. 
The proper use of these precious overflows was made possible 
only by the building of canals and by agricultural skill. The 
rhythmic occurrence of the overflow called for hard labor on 
the part of the landowners, but there was always, also, the 
promise of the golden harvest which would follow with the 
same rhythmic regularity and would provide sustenance for at 
least one year, that is, until the next annual inundation. There 
was no need, therefore, to lay up stores for more than one year. 
A number of peoples, for instance some of the Pygmies of 
Malacca, have remained at this level until today. But what 
was it that prompted others to go beyond this stage of activity 
and foresight? 

There were other peoples who in some way—we do not 
know how—had learned the art of domesticating cattle and 
who traversed the wide steppes and grass lands with their 
flocks. Now, while the sedentary husbandman not only had no 
reason to keep the produce of his field for a longer period 
than a year, but did not even have the means to do so, as the 
fruits of his land could not be preserved so long, the nomadic 





































13Voelker und Kulturen, W. Schmidt und W. Koppers, Kap. V. (Regensburg, Josef 
Habbel). 
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possessor of cattle was not subject to this handicap. He could 
easily become rich by the natural increase of his flock and 
ever enlarge the size of his herds. Here lay the source of 
primitive wealth (and also of social prestige) as we see even 
from the Old Testament record. There sprang up the desire 
to increase more and more the source of wealth or rather 
wealth itself, by striving to accumulate vaster herds. 

The only obstacle was the insufficiency of fodder for the 
countless flocks. Here, too, we have pertinent testimony from 
Old Testament times. It became necessary to migrate, to take 
up the trek, to change pastures, to be on the lookout for favor- 
able grazing areas, as we see from the strife between Lot and 
his kinsmen. But thereby restlessness and a roving disposition 
developed simultaneously. These early instances of sordid 
greed, of the auri sacra fames, prompted the nomadic tribes 
to invade the domains of the more peaceful and sedentary 
agricultural people. They could do this the more success- 
fully inasmuch as they themselves had no fixed abode. The 
land-cultivating tribes were quickly subdued by the more 
powerful and richer nomad herdsmen who communicated to 
them something of their own restless striving for larger pos- 
sessions. A greater abundance of material wealth made pos- 
sible the beginnings of higher culture even for the weaker 
agriculturalists. All this of course does not mean that we en- 
dorse Oppenheimer’s theory of the origin of the State. It only 
means that the nomadic people were in a strategic position to 
accumulate the best prizes, to secure the dominant positions, 
to find leisure time and thus make possible the beginnings of 
higher culture development. 

Dr. Todd illustrating man’s control of his physical environ- 
ment rightly says: “No other single factor so marks man’s 
possibilities of development as the power to move about free- 
ly, and this power is constantly increasing.” ‘The nomads en- 
joyed this advantage to a larger extent than the earth-cultivat- 
ing people who were tied down to a fixed area. 


14Theories of Social Progress (New York, 1918), p. 173. 
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In the vicinity of these highly favored agricultural regions 
referred to above, there were zones of steppes, that is vast 
plains whose general character is pastoral. The population of 
these tracts was nomadic. Their union with the neighboring 
land cultivators first led to the development of larger societies 
or States and these more stabilized communities originated the 
higher culture. Round about the waters of the Hoangho and 
the Yangtse-Kiang lie the Mongolo-Tartaric steppes; ancient 
Babylon and Assyria, both watered by the Euphrates, had 
Aryan desert tribes on their eastern, and Semitic nomads on 
their western border; the valley of the Nile was subject to 
the incursions of Semitic nomads from Asia and of Hamitic- 
Nubian tribes from the upper headwaters of the river. 

Fr. Schmidt rightly concludes from these facts that nature 
is not a true master but rather a skilful teacher of nations and 
can easily inspire them with é/an vital, an irrestible urge 
for achievement. Once imbued with this strong desire of 
going ahead, energy and activity became dominant traits of 
people to such an extent that it is well nigh impossible to say 
how much of this Wille zur Macht, this onward urge, is due 
to nature, how much to innate character. But that, after all, 
nature (propitious environment) was only an incentive, a con- 
dition and factor, and that it did not wield autocratic power 
is evident from the fact that good results always depended on 
the docility and the happy cooperation of the respective 
people. For not all the world’s waterways developed a cul- 
ture connected with tillage, nor are restless nomads to be found 
in all the wide open spaces of the earth. Whence the initiative 
of some people comes, is as much a mystery as is the ultimate 
root of the high endowments of certain individuals. But we 
do know that it is not necessarily connected with bodily char- 
acteristics; it is no more latent in the dolichocephalic, blond, 
blue-eyed and tall races, than in any other, all the diatribes 
of Gobineau and Lapouge notwithstanding. To say that 
these physical and organic factors are associated with mental 
alertness and progressive endeavor only begs the question. 
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For we ask, why should these bodily traits be linked with un- 
usual characteristics of spirit and mind? 

But we are on safer ground when we assume that the first 
blossoming out of the flower of culture was not unaccompanied 
by social virtues and even by altruistic feelings. When dire 
need first compelled the dwellers of the steppes and tundras 
to lay hand to the work of self-support and sustenance it was 
no doubt the primitive and innate urge of self-preservation 
which responded to the command to “earn one’s bread in the 
sweat of one’s brow.” But surely the desire to provide for wife 
and children, perhaps, too, for the need of others of the same 
kin or clan, for the aged and infirm, was also a compelling 
factor to wring from nature the wherewithal to live. The 
family as the fundamental unit of social life, is found even in 
most primitive conditions, and love for family guided the 
worker who wrested from the soil his daily bread. 

Fr. Schmidt makes a clear distinction between Persénlich- 
keitskultur and Sachkultur even in primitive life, a distinction 
that has been overlooked by many writers on primitive society. 
The former may be briefly described as spiritual, the other as 
material, culture. The former includes all these qualities and 
racial gains that make for the development of a more humane 
and human character and personality. Here would be in- 
cluded kindness and helpfulness towards the weak, regard for 
women and children, sincerity in dealing with others, respect 
for authority and the property rights of others. 

Such character qualities are found in primitive life—in fact 
they were more apt to be concomitants of the simple life of 
persons living merely in the “acquisitive stage,” taking from 
nature what she bountifully offered, and even among the 
nomadic tribes, than in the higher and more artificial cultures. 
For in the latter there is harshness towards others, oppres- 
sion of the weak, and here, too, we find the beginnings of 
slavery which is absent in primitive conditions. That this 
personality development is needed for sound social advance 
goes without saying. A survey of the beginnings of culture 
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would be incomplete without giving due credit to the primi- 
tive for ideas and behavior connected with things of the mind 
and soul as well as with material possessions. 


IV. 


In fact, the point we must now discuss shows that altruism 
or spiritual development was necessary to strengthen another 
factor which is of vital significance in the upbuilding of hu- 
man culture. This is the fact that cooperation, solidarity, 
team work are required for the development of cultural pat- 
terns. For human culture is so immensely rich and varied that 
a few heads and hands cannot suffice for its development. It 
is the product of many groups of persons living side by side 
and working in a spirit of helpfulness. It is a matter of give 
and take. The larger the number of associates, the better and 
more rapid will be cultural advance. Fr. Schmidt says that 
the Biblical writer states the purpose and meaning of culture 
very truly in the words “increase and multiply,” whereas 
mythology generally refers to one culture hero,— Hiawatha, 
Viracocha, etc. It would be a mistake, however, to look upon 
this importance of large societies for the growth of culture, as 
favoring the Durkheimesque-group fallacy. That theory has 
wrought much harm to sound thinking concerning primitive 
social life and culture. 

A study of some of the backward races will show that they 
dwelt in areas where larger groups could not easily have been 
maintained. This fact, therefore, strengthens the theory that 
the origin of culture is to be looked for in places well-favored 
by nature and adapted to the sustenance of a large concourse 
of beings. Very primitive tribes live in some of the smaller 
groups of islands of the South Pacific which are separated 
from one another by vast stretches of the sea. Valleys, cut off 
by high mountain ranges, also make for isolation and conse- 
quent poverty of culture. On the other hand, there may be 
room for larger numbers of people, but not a sufficient food 
supply for all. If this is true of vast stretches of land in Mon- 
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tana, Wyoming and New Mexico today, it is even more true 
in the case of primitive man not supplied with the technical 
skills of our civilization. The desert of the torrid and tem- 
perate zones in Asia and Africa, the tundras of northern 
Asia, the pampas and dense forests of South America are in- 
hospitable regions and areas of low culture. One reason, there- 
fore, why these tribes have not advanced, or why they could 
not maintain a higher level after they had been forced into 
such areas by a stronger people, may be —— in unpropitious 
natural conditions. 

But, on the other hand, when by hale of favorable condi- 
tions or through human agency large societies have been gath- 
ered, and other advantages are superadded, culture is apt to 
advance rapidly. Hence we find the oldest seats of civilization 
in the valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates-Tigris, the Hoangho 
and the Yangtse-Kiang, regions with which we are already 
familiar. Here could be erected granaries extensive enough 
to feed millions. 

These regions being adapted to the support of vast popula- 
tions enjoyed another advantage for the rapid upbuilding of 
culture. The large gatherings made possible both the further 
development of cultural gains and the preservation for future 
generations of what had been acquired. For a small tribe, 
overrun by a more powerful neighbor, will find it hard to 
preserve its cultural integrity, and once broken up and scat- 
tered, will experience difficulty in reuniting its dispersed frag- 
ments. The larger the group, however, the more recuperating 
power it will possess against hostile incursions, and the more 
easy will be the division of labor which is an important aid 
to invention and cultural activity. To return to the classic 
instance of Egypt, it is obvious that its immense labor supply 
made easy the building of vast monuments and the transporta- 
tion of building material and huge monoliths. 

Fr. Schmidt concludes his chapter on “Population Growth 
and Culture Development,” with the two following conclu- 
sions. They have reference to the importance of the family as 
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the ultimate source of social advance. (i) A people which 
devotes itself wholeheartedly and with all its powers to cul- 
tural tasks will be richly rewarded by cultural returns. (ii) A 
people, which through lack of confidence limits its activity 
to certain accomplishments, will be impeded in further pro- 
gress to the degree that it lacks this confidence. 


V 


The “cultural-lag” concept developed by Ogburn” and used 
by sociologists, sheds light on cultural change and also on the 
reason why some tribes have remained in cultural isolation 
and retardation. Ogburn recognizes material traits of culture 
which are subject to change. But with a cluster of material 
traits are bound up non-material traits which change as the 
former undergo some alteration. The non-material traits are 
also called adaptive traits. Thus the cutting down of our 
forests and the use of the timbers for the building of ships, the 
erection of skyscrapers and the making of autos, is a material 
trait of the industrial culture of our time. But the ruthless 
exploitation of our timber lands cannot go on indefinitely. 
Sooner or later people recognize that laws must be made regu- 
lating the senseless waste and destruction of forest resources. 
But this awakening and the consequent laws for the preserva- 
tion of our timber lands are an immaterial trait which comes 
in long after the destruction of valuable trees has been going 
on. According to Ogburn, between the material changes and 
the adaptive changes there is a delay which is called the “cul- 
tural lag.” The concept is useful in the discussion of our 
greatest social problems. 

It seems that we can make use of it in anthropology. If we 
regard any particular element of culture as a culture trait, and 
call a group of related culture traits a culture complex, we find 
that the complex is often deprived of larger cultural social 
and practical utility on account of the adhesion of some un- 


15Social Change with Respect to Culture and Original Nature (New York, 1922). 
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desirable and socially harmful trait. This can be shown by 
numerous examples from primitive culture. In all these cases 
we can speak of the failure of a particular culture complex to 
function at its maximum utility for a tribe, as a cultural lag, 
since it is handicapped by the presence of this trait. The tribes 
that have the largest proportion of cultural lags will be re- 
tarded in cultural growth, while more advanced peoples will 
throw off or change these traits and thus accelerate their 
progress. 

It is well known that burial customs of primitive people 
are often connected with strange rites—destruction of property 
of the deceased or of others of the same clan, scarification of 
those who were related to him, and even the killing of slaves 
and near kinsmen of the deceased. From our point of view 
all these practices are not only ridiculous and anti-social, but 
economically unsound and productive of torture and privation 
to others. But these crude and cruel observances are by no 
means to be found among all primitives. 

Some Australian tribes preserve their dead in their huts for 
weeks, and sometimes, when on the march, they drag the 
remains from one hut to another. In Mongolia, corpses are 
delivered as a prey to vultures and dogs. In the vicinity of 
the larger seas the remains of the dead are thrown into the 
waters as food for fish. The Quinboga of Colombia, South 
America, not only place food and drink with their dead chiefs, 
but also the ashes of a number of women and slaves burnt at 
the grave.. The African Pygmies, in some districts, threw 
their dead into the bush or into the water.” 

The Sekani, an Athapascan tribe, occasionally threw the 
corpse into the river. The Carrier Indians of Canada burnt 
their dead, while the widow was forced to carry about the 
ashes of her deceased husband in a basket for three years be- 
fore she could marry again. Among other northern Atha- 
pascan tribes, as the Tolkotin, custom compelled the widow to 





16Buschan Illustrierte Voelkerkunde (Stuttgart, 1923). 
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carry a dead husband’s bones on her back for some years, and 
during that time she was treated as a slave. 

These cultural traits have no value whatever, either to the 
individual or to the group in which they obtain. The whole 
“burial complex,” of which they form a part, becomes a drag, 
and blocks the way to higher and more reasonable conceptions 
of death and the duties of the survivors to the departed. But 
compare, on the other hand, the ritual and burial services of 
ancient Egypt. Here there were splendid mausoleums, the 
tombs were decorated, and the craftsman’s skill was called 
upon to prepare a worthy resting place for the earthly remains 
of the Pharaohs and the more distinguished rulers. It is true 
that the building of costly tombs may have been connected 
with hardship for the slaves and laboring classes and may 
have weighed heavily on those who had to pay taxes into the 
royal exchecquer. But the burial complex did not, as a rule, 
have such deplorable traits and adhesions as human sacrifice 
and scarification of mourners. It led rather to the exercise of 
genius in art and painting, in sculpture and architecture. 

In this case, then, at least as far as the material part of 
culture-methods of burial is concerned, there was no cultural 
lag. In fact, the whole manner of burial—the tombs, the 
mausoleums, the costly gifts stored with the dead, the inscrip- 
tions, etc.—are a proof to the historian that the Egyptians were . 
far advanced in culture, whereas the Sekani who compelled 
their women to drag around the bones of a departed husband, 
the Pygmies who threw decaying corpses into streams, and the 
Bushmen who believed that by cutting off the first joint of the 
little finger they would have a long period of feasting after 
death, showed by these very practices that culturally they 
lagged behind the people of the Nile. 

Again, the idea of justice and the reasonableness of inflict- 
ing punishment upon one guilty of crime exists among most 
of the primitive people, though often grossly perverted as 
regards means of detecting the culprit. Gruesome tortures and 
absurd practices are used to find out who was guilty of the 
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offense. To the extent that hideous vengeance may be brought 
upon innocent persons, that deceit and knavery are practised 
by shamans, priests and medicine men, and that individuals 
are in constant dread of being made victims of perverted ideas 
of retributive justice—to this extent the whole cultural com- 
plex revolving around crime, its detection and punishment 
by tribunals, officials and courts, is vitiated, while advance 
along this line is impeded. 

Now in all these cases the presence of a certain “trait” im- 
pedes the better function of a culture complex which is in it- 
self highly useful, and prevents it from extending to its widest 
possible social advantage to all the individuals of the group. 
In every case it will be found that similar complexes are found 
among people higher in the social scale, but that they have 
either done away entirely with the harmful trait or gradually 
changed or toned it down for the greater security and welfare 
of the tribe. To the degree they have not done this, the cul- 
ture complex to which the trait adheres, is not developed to 
its larger social and economic value, and we may therefore 
speak of a “cultural lag.” 


VI 


All this may, however, be expressed in more familiar an- 
thropologic terms by saying that certain “linked traits” form 
a worthwhile culture complex, while others do not. 

Wissler” speaks of “the existence or non-existence of 
functional and structural relations between the trait complexes 
comprising a culture.” It is evident that a particular burial 
complex can be maintained without sacrificing human vic- 
tims at the grave. There is no necessary structural or func- 
tional relation between this savage custom and all the other 
rites or ceremonies in vogue before, during and after the in- 
terment. This trait could easily be abandoned to the greater 
social welfare of the tribe. 





17An Introduction to Social Anthropology (New York, 1929), p. 362. 
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Wisler also” speaks of the linkage of various traits making 
up a complex and regards it as “the adjustment of the several 
trait complexes to each other so that group life may proceed 
in a reasonably harmonious manner.” The removal of the 
traits from the various complexes already referred to and 
which constitute a cultural lag, would certainly help “group 
life to proceed in a reasonably harmonious manner.” 

All this lends support to the “cultural lag” as accounting 
to some extent for cultural stagnation. For some of the anti- 
social and harmful traits already alluded to, “could be dis- 
pensed with without disturbing the remainder of the com- 
plex,” and they were not “indispensible” traits. Those tribes 
which never adopted these particular traits were by that very 
fact freed from shackles impeding less advanced people. 

The study of linked traits and culture complexes found in 
highly civilized nations will show that there is nothing mys- 
terious in the growth of culture but that it results largely from 
“the fortuitous possession of organization, accumulated 
wealth, momentum, machinery and prestige; each of these as 
a factor multiplies the significance of both the individual and 
the group incalculably more than any possible variation in 
natural endowment could do.”” 

Let us briefly recall some facts concerning the social (con- 
vivial) life of some highly cultured people. England at the 
time of Addison (1672-1719) gloried in the coffee houses 
which held a place somewhat like the club houses of today 
and were especially prominent in London. Macaulay de- 
cribes the socio-cultural value of this historic institution in 
the England of that day:” 

The coffee house must not be dismissed with a cursory mention. It might 
indeed at that time, have been not improperly called a most important 
political institution. . . . The coffee houses were the chief organs through 
which the public opinion of the metropolis vented itself... . Every man of 


18... ¢., p. 363. 
19Miller, Races, Nations and Classes, p. 132. 
20History of England, Vol. II, p. 87 (Ed. Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1900). 
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the upper or middle class went daily to his coffee house to learn the news 
and discuss it. Every coffee house had one or more orators, to whose elo- 
quence the crowd listened with admiration, and who soon became what the 
journalists of our own time have been called—a fourth estate of the realm.” 


The coffee-house complex, therefore, included the follow- 
ing traits: it was a center for political discussion, a place for 
learning public opinion, a convenient meeting place for the 
leisure and literary classes, a lounging room for idlers and 
gossips. The more material traits are not without interest: the 
cozy inn, the consumption of coffee, the genial surroundings, 
etc. But it is easy to account for their presence in London in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. England favored the 
importation of coffee which was introduced to Europe at the 
end of the sixteenth century. A leisure literary class had grown 
up in London, and men like Addison, Steele, and Samuel 
Johnson, found their main relaxation in these places of as- 
sembly and refreshment. So the famous coffee house entered 
the culture complex of England, though the haunt is now 
rarely found in its pristine glory in the English metropolis. 

The counterpart in Paris at the same period was the famous 
salon, celebrated by the gathering of wits, litterati and society 
queens like Madame Recamier whose beauty and intelligence 
attracted many admirers. Here brilliant conversation and 
frivolous witticisms were held in high esteem, and fashions in 
language and social etiquette were formulated. Quite different 
this aristocratic throng from that which flocked to the staid 
English coffee house where surly Doctor Johnson and the 
London wits discussed politics and literature. The Parisian 
salon, to some degree, still exists, for the late Anatole France 
used to preside at weekly Wednesday morning conclaves in 
the spirit of the days of Madame Recamier. The traits of the 
two institutions, the English and the French, are quite dis- 
tinctive. 

In Japan, tea drinking is the main trait of an esthetic and 
highly developed form of social etiquette, rivaling even the 
French salon in elaborate and formal ceremonial. Here the 
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traits are tiny rooms, removable partitions, flowers, compli- 
mentary remarks, Geisha girls, porcelain cups, dainty tea jars 
and the samisen. Doctor Johnson would have been ill at ease 
at such a ceremony and even the society leaders of the French 
salon would have been at sea in the ritual that accompanies 
the formal Japanese “tea.” But there is no necessary psycho- 
logic law that determines this Japanese culture complex and 
that associates its “linked traits.” All of them are to be ex- 
plained historically as part of the social heritage of the land. 

In the Minchener Wirtshaus we find a different atmos- 
phere—no rigid etiquette, but Gemiithlichkeit and black- 
bread, beer, Schierkadse and sausage—to many tastes much 
more agreeable than the prim preciseness of the days of Louis 
le Grand or the delicate tea ceremonial of Japan. But we need 
not resort to ponderous psychologic terms to explain the dif- 
ferences. The Germans have learned to do well with the 
substantial fare to be had at their convivial gatherings and 
like it as much as the Mexican does his tortillas and the 
English his beef steak. The Wirtshaus complex is composed 
of a number of “traits” which have served to give German 
culture well-merited prestige in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

The festal drink of the Polynesian Islands is kava and the 
bowls in which the liquor is served to happy guests are often 
of elaborate workmanship. Even the process of straining the 
beverage, before it is placed in the bowls, is accompanied 
by ceremonial chanting. When the drink is offered the guests, 
a polite ritual sanctioned by antiquity is observed. Before the 
formal opening of the symposium those invited clap their 
hands and a herald announces that the kava is ready for dis- 
tribution. He hands the bowl to the young woman who is 
delegated to present the drink, and after the cup is filled, calls 
aloud the name of the most distinguished person present at 
the feast and offers him the draught with words of welcome. 
The latter must, according to old-time custom, pour out a 
few drops as a libation to the gods. He also wishes happiness 
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to the family of the host, asks for success in war for the 
people and fertility for the fields. Only then can he quaff the 
drink from the beaker. The remaining guests are welcomed 
and served according to their rank in the same manner, where- 
upon the leader announces the conclusion of the feast. 

All this is quite different even from the Japanese tea cere- 
mony, much more so from those of London, Paris and 
Munich. Yet here, too, it would be folly to explain the cus- 
tom, with its accompanying traits, as the product of Oriental 
“thought processes.” Psychology has nothing to do with the 
matter. The kava happens to be a Polynesian shrub (macro- 
piper latifolium), of the pepper family, and its aromatic and 
pungent qualities led to its use as a favorite drink. Man uses 
what the environment offers him. The Italian makes wine, 
the Mexican, pulque, while the Kirghiz of northern Asia pre- 
fer kumiss, and the dweller in the Baltic province of Russia, 
kummel. 

Linked traits, therefore, become associated in a culture com- 
plex not by virtue of an inherent psychologic drive but be- 
cause they are in harmony with socio-cultural patterns already 
established and because they became increasingly useful for 
the satisfaction of some economic, esthetic, social or practical 
need of a constantly enlarging number of individuals. 





The Anglo-Saxon Myth 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


answered, until the turn of the seventeenth century, 

when Archbishop Parker, as I believe it was, in order 
to reconcile Anglicanism with Lutheranism, discovered that 
both Englishmen and Germans were blood brothers. Not 
until the nineteenth century did the theory receive its further 
development. Then it was discovered that the Teuton, be- 
cause of the sturdy independence which was his by Divine 
gift, had a congenital reluctance to bow his neck to any yoke, 
especially, of course, to the yoke of an Italian Pope. 


‘Le question was never asked, much less confidently 


I 


But in Elizabethan England the theory made hardly any 
headway. Nobody could be brought to think of himself as 
an Anglo-Saxon, not even under the pressure of finding a fur- 
ther justification for the Reformation. Shakespeare, who was 
wholly indifferent to such an object, was conscious enough of 
a Celtic England, and drew freely upon Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Holinshed for his plays upon King Lear, Cym- 
beline and Macbeth, but ignored all the brief and perfunctory 
statements of the chroniclers that the Saxon had finally con- 
quered Britain. Spenser, against the tug of his own tempera- 
ment, which was Catholic, took up, for the sake of his worldly 
advancement, an anti-Catholic position; but even he was 
steeped in Celtic glamor and Celtic legend. And Milton, 
though an arch-propagandist, was no Teutonist. God’s Eng- 
lishmen, he grumbles, had missed their opportunity of starting 
the Reformation, and had allowed that glory to be seized by 
the Germans—a very unnatural state of affairs! He, too, as 
we know, had once seriously thought of taking King Arthur 
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as the subject for his epic; and King Arthur was the hammer 
of the Saxon. It was lucky for literature that he turned from 


What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights 


and wrote instead “Paradise Lost.” But it is interesting to 
know that his youthful imagination had brooded upon the 
other theme. 

As for the eighteenth century, it had no concern with either 
Celt or Saxon. They were both lumped with the men of the 
Middle Ages and labeled Gothic; and thus finally disposed of. 

The nineteen century rediscovered the Saxon ancestor of all 
Englishmen. The rise of the power of Prussia, and the 
weight of the new school of historians, who were eager to 
claim everything they considered good as Teutonic, gave a 
new impetus to the theory. Freeman, Stubbs and Green ad- 
vanced it with beguiling rhetoric, and with few exceptions— 
that of Huxley’s cool skepticism for one—the English-speak- 
ing world was persuaded of its truth. It is still popularly 
held; in such textbooks as have been insufficiently revised it 
holds its ground; and the learned theologians and historians 
of the Ku Klux Klan make it an article of the orthodox faith. 
But, though already somewhat battered, it has not yet been as 
drastically dealt with as it deserves to be. 

Whether Englishmen are Anglo-Saxons or not, it is plainly 
absurd to extend Anglo-Saxonism to America, where the 
amount of English blood is negligible and where the descen- 
dants of the original settlers are in a state of hopeless decay. 
But it will more than suffice for my purpose if I can show 
that the basis of the English race is not Anglo-Saxon at all, 
but Celtic. 


IT 
First, for the sake of clarity, let us have the theory in its 


crude nineteenth-century form. According to this, the clean- 
limbed, long-headed, vigorous, blonde Teutons descended 
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upon the island of Britain, which had been left defenseless 
by the departure of the Roman legions in the year 410, 
slaughtered most of the inhabitants, drove a wretched rem- 
nant to take a precarious refuge among the crags of Cornwall 
or the mountains of Wales, or else overseas to Brittany and 
Ireland. Having done which the invaders settled the land, 
to which they gave their name, their institutions and their 
language. 

Apart from the documentary testimony to this, which is 
exceedingly slight, and which, to say the least, cuts both ways, 
a certain number of skulls have been put in evidence and also 
the great—and what has seemed to many the overwhelming— 
argument of the English language. I must leave this to be 
dealt with later. With the skulls we have to be cautious. The 
Celts themselves were of mixed race; and the Roman legions 
in Britain, as elsewhere, were made up of all sorts of racial 
strains—Spaniards, Gauls, Berbers, Syrians and Dalmatians 
among them, and these freely took wives, during the three 
centuries of the Roman occupation, from Celtic women. 
Moreover, the Teutonic pirates did what pirates always do, 
and picked up adventurous cutthroats as allies wherever they 
could find them, and begot children upon captured women 
of various tribes and nations. Craniology at best is a most 
uncertain science; and Dr. F. G. Parsons in his book “The 
Earlier Inhabitants of London” throws up his hands in 
despair at his task midway and pathetically admits:’ “I am 
beginning now to doubt whether there ever existed a race or 
stock in which all the skulls were long; in which, for some 
reason, certain members did not develop short and broad 
heads.” 

As for the: documents, these are few, brief and accessible 
to all. The only one that gives a contemporary account of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions is the chronicle of St. Gildas. Con- 
stantius tells of the visit of St. Germanus to Britain soon after 
the departure of the Romans, but is little to the purpose. The 


1p, 103. 
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record of Nennius, about whose authorship there is some 
doubt, was written at the earliest at the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, at about which time the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” of 
little value for events that occurred prior to that date, was 
begun. Most reliable of all is the “Ecclesiastical History” of 
Bede, which belongs to the early eighth century; most fan- 
tastic of all the Historia Britonum of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who wrote during the first half of the twelfth century. There 
is nothing else of any importance. 

Mr. William H. Babcock opens his fascinating little vol- 
ume “The Two Lost Centuries of Britain” with this cascade 
of brilliant rhetoric: 


Almost every people has had its beginning in prehistoric chaos; but one only, 
in Europe at least, ever sank back for a season out of the daylight into the 
abyss. There is no parallel to the long submergence of Britain following 
the withdrawal of Rome: a disordered darkness brooding over the rise of 
new island powers and the flickering away of old broken splendor! For long 
another “world” in the western sea dimly reported; then through four cen- 
turies a land of open travel and continued record, an integral member of 
the superb Roman organism; and then again suddenly relegated to the 
myths and the shades, a haunt of spectral ferrymen and their dead passengers, 
a doubtful and ghostly hoverer on the frontier of knowledge! Yet to this 
third era belonged Hengist and Vortigern; the saint of the Hallelujah field, 
the beguiling Rowena; Vortimer, redoubtable in life and death; Ambrose, 
Prince of the Sanctuary; Geraint the hero of Enid and Llongborth; Arthur 
triumphing on Mount Baden; Kyndylan of the Powys purple, defending 
in vain the shining city Uricon,—“the white town, the wasted town, the 
town of flame!” No wonder that the fancy of mankind, from Mark the 
Anchorite to Alfred Tennyson, has lingered in that dreamland of enchant- 
ment ! 

And Mr. Babcock has once again proved how potent that 
glamor is. For with infinite ingenuity, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the doubtful documents available, he has 
tried to reconstruct an age concerning which, as he opens his 
book by saying, our knowledge is lost beyond recall. 

All we can do is to use such few facts as seem fairly certain 
as pegs upon which to stretch our speculation; to bring to 
bear all the common sense at our disposal; and, allowing the 
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mists of the sixth and seventh centuries to remain misty, to 
draw our conclusions from what we know to have been true 
in the fifth and the eighth centuries. That is, we may take 
Gildas for what he is worth, for an account of the first pirate 
raids in Britain, and Bede (who is worth a great deal) as our 
authority for what was happening after the mists had rolled 
away. 
III 


First to use our common sense. In the fifth century occurred 
the general movement of the barbarians against the civilized 
order of Europe. Indeed, it was this danger, which was much 
more pressing upon other borders of the Empire, that com- 
pelled Honorius in A. D. 410, to withdraw the Roman legions 
from Britain for service elsewhere. Whole populations upon 
the continent were in trek; into Britain there could come at 
worst a few boatloads of raiders at a time. The amount of 
Teutonic blood—after making the fullest allowance—must 
have been a much slighter infiltration there than in Northern 
Italy or Gaul. 

The boats were small, carrying as a rule thirty to fifty men. 
They had to cross with difficulty and danger the bleak North 
sea, the “whale-path” of Beowulf. There was no room in 
them for women or impedimenta. But bands of hardy and 
desperate men could hope to drive their prows through the 
wastes of waters and make a sudden raid upon a rich Roman 
province. Then, loaded with their hurriedly snatched booty, 
they would return home. 

This sort of thing had been going on, to some extent, during 
the Roman rule, and such pirates as were captured were cruci- 
fied upon the cliffs as a mild warning to any others who might 
be contemplating following their example. Southeast Eng- 
land was even then known as the “Saxon Shore,” and had an 
official with the title of “Count” appointed to defend it against 
the depredations of freebooters. 

Much more seriously, however, was the threat from the 
North regarded. And there Hadrian built his famous wall 
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from sea to sea to keep out the savage Picts. And, when the 
Romans left, having instructed the inhabitants, according to 
Gildas (and common sense) how best to defend themselves, 
it was from the North that most of the raids first came; the 
wild Irishmen of the time (the Scots) contributing with 
forays upon the Western coast. It was for this reason that the 
Britons induced some of the pirates to serve, under Hengist 
and Horsa, as their own auxiliaries. 

The inevitable occurred. The auxiliaries soon perceived 
that they could more profitably loot their masters than serve 
in their army; and, the news spreading, the coasts of Britain 
became infested with pirates who would anchor their ships 
in a river mouth, sack the nearest town, and sail away before 
the Britons had mustered in sufficient numbers to repulse them. 

But it is ridiculous to talk of a conquest. To begin with, 
the raiders did not form a nation, but merely a congeries of 
tribes. They must have worked without a system, each little 
band for itself. No sufficient number of men could have been 
transported across the seas to have subjugated a prosperous 
and thickly settled province of the Empire, for such it was 
in its mode of life and in its conception of itself. There is 
good reason to believe that not all the Roman officials were 
withdrawn, and that the Roman organization of the country, 
though subject to an increasing strain, continued to function. 

At all events we find in Gildas a fact of capital importance 
recorded: that of the Battle of Mons Badonicus, or Bath Hill.’ 
He tells of the devastation wrought by the pirates, of the 
sword gleaming and the fire crackling on every hand, but is 
mainly concerned with drawing the moral and administering 
to his fellow-Britons a shrill reproof. He continues, how- 
ever, “in the meanwhile, an opportunity happening, when 
these most cruel robbers were returned home,” Ambrosius 
Aurelianus (whom some have conjectured to be descended 
from Constantine, and others the brother of Arthur) took steps 
to repel the next assault. 


"Known also as Mount Baden, but not sufficiently identified. 
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After this, sometimes our countrymen, sometimes the enemy, won the 
field, to the end that our Lord might in this land try after His accustomed 
manner these His Israelites, whether they loved Him or not, until the year 
of the seige of Bath Hill, when took place the last almost, though not the 
least, slaughter for our cruel foes, which was (as I am sure) forty-four years 
and one month after the landing of the Saxons, and also the time of my 


own nativity. 

This definitely fixed the date of this decisive battle in the 
year 493. The next generation is filled with the legendary 
exploits of King Arthur, of whom we hear not only in the 
West, but at London and even at Edinburgh and Stirling. 
That marvelous myth, which has so deeply moved the mind 
of Christendom, was yet not wholly mythical. We cannot be 
certain that anything we hear of that great Christian and 
Celtic leader is historical. Conjecture has run riot, Mr. Bab- 
cock, for example, seeing in Arthur an Imperator after the 
model of Carausius. Nevertheless we should be very much 
lacking in historical sense if we failed to see that so vast a 
legend could never have arisen except on a basis of actuality. 


IV 


I do not wish, however, to press the point. It will suffice 
my purpose to leave Britain shrouded in her mists from the 
time of St. Gildas to the time of the coming of St. Augustine. 
That gives us another date (A. D. 597) a century later, and 
from that point on we have, thanks to Bede, fairly reliable 
history. 

Augustine’s mission was to the Saxon King of Kent, not to 
the Celts of the West, who were already Christians, though 
probably their faith had begun to decay. It is a surprising 
fact, whose significance has not been generally perceived, that 
St. Augustine very easily succeeded in converting Ethelbert. 
The Kentish pagans were evidently already well-disposed to- 
wards the Faith, which would suggest that such Christian 
culture as was to be found in the island had begun to work 
as a leaven upon the heathen. 

I suggest that this circumstance might partially explain the 
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attitude of the Celtic bishops towards St. Augustine: he was 
a poacher upon their preserves. They thought he should have 
left them to finish the work they had already begun. We 
know that from the first their attitude was one of open 
hostility. 

St. Gregory the Great, the Pope who had commissioned St. 
Augustine, had given him full authority over the bishops of 
Britain (as we can read in Bede who quotes the document in 
full), but had also admonished him not to try to uproot local 
customs. The Pope writes :* 

You know, my brother, the custom of the Roman Church in which you 
were bred up. But it pleases me, that if you have found anything, either in 
the Roman, or the Gallican, or any other Church, which may be acceptable 
to Almighty God, you carefully make choice of the same, and sedulously 
teach the Church of the English, which as yet is new in the Faith, what- 
soever you can gather from the several Churches. For things are not to be 
loved for the sake of places, but places for the sake of good things. 


These instructions were intended to cover Augustine’s deal- 
ings with his Anglo-Saxon converts. He might, perhaps, with 
some advantage, have remembered the last sentence in his 
dealing with the Celts. Instead, he peremptorily ordered them 
to bring their customs into conformity with those prevailing 
on the Continent. 

Two major points were at issue, neither of them touching 
doctrine, but merely discipline. One was the question of ton- 
sure, the Celts shaving, I believe, the front of the head, and 
St. Augustine’s monks the crown. Much more important, 
however, was the question of the method of computing the 
date of Easter. Over this point a bitter ecclesiastical quarrel 
raged which was not finally settled until more than a hundred 
years afterwards. 

I must later go a little more fully into this matter, since it 
seems to me to hold the key to the whole Celt-and-Saxon dis- 
cussion. At this stage I will do no more than point out that 
the Celtic bishops were clearly incensed by the Augustinian 


3Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bk. I, Ch. XXX. 
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demands; so far from wanting him as an ally, they felt quite 
capable of maintaining their ground by their own efforts. They 
would hardly, I submit, have been so self-assertive if, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, they had been a cowed and 
scattered remnant. 

The Synod of Whitby, held in 664, nine years before the 
date of Bede’s birth, had apparently brought most of the 
British bishops into line on the disputed question of Easter, 
and yet Bede sixty years later could write :* 


The Britons, though they for the most part as a nation hate and oppose 
the English nation, and wrongfully, and from wicked lewdness, set them- 
selves against the appointed Easter of the whole Catholic Church; yet inas- 
much as both Divine and human power withstand them, they can in neither 
purpose prevail as they desire: for though in part they are their own masters, 
yet part of them are brought under subjection to the English. 


Bede’s invariable tone, when writing of the British, is that 
of a man complaining of truculent bullies; and this hardly 
fits in with the theory of Celtic extermination. And he records 


several facts (notably that of Caedwalla’s campaign against 
Northumbria in 633) which somehow do not seem to accord 
at all well with the familiar picture of a broken, crushed 
Celtic race. 


V 


Before coming to discussion of the crux of the whole ques- 
tion—the way the ecclesiastical quarrel affected the culture 
(and therefore the language) of the country—we must re- 
member that the men of the time had very little perception 
of the difference between one race and another—apart from 
self-evident cases—and no conception whatever of the modern 
notion of nationality. Culture was the all-important thing; 
and for the Christian, Baptism mattered above everything 
else. An instance of this may be seen in Guthrum’s accepting 
christening following his defeat at the Battle of Ethandune, 


4Bede, op. cit., Bk. II, Ch. XX. 
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after which he was allowed by treaty to hold territories in 
the kingdom. 

In England, as we have seen, Christian unity was for a 
long time impossible because of the quarrel over the date of 
Easter. But when once that had been disposed of there re- 
mained no obvious line of demarcation between Saxon and 
Celt. A certain amount of fusion between the two peoples 
had doubtless gone on for some time before this; but after- 
wards the mingling had nothing to check it. For there was 
no longer any cause for dissension except the petty ambitions 
of the various petty kings. 

The southeastern corner of England, where St. Augustine 
landed, was then, and for some centuries afterwards, the main 
gateway into the country. Caesar had entered there, as did 
later William the Conqueror. At the close of the sixth cen- 
tury this gateway was firmly held by the pagan Saxons. The 
consequence was that the Celtic Christians had long been cut 
off from contact with the culture of the Continent, for the 
channel swarmed with pirate ships. And because of this their 
own culture declined. 

But after the conversion of the king of Kent—and the con- 
version of the rest of the country rapidly followed—the re- 
cently baptized Anglo-Saxons had advantages from which 
the Celts, by reason of their frigid aloofness, were cut off. 

Schools were established, in which, under the influence of 
Latin discipline, Anglo-Saxon began to take shape as a litera- 
ture. St. Theodore, a native of Tarsus, introduced Greek. 
And while the Teuton was proving himself an apt pupil, with 
a distinct meditative bent and a remarkable inclination for 
the cloister, the Celts were gradually relapsing into barbarism. 

Before long, therefore, the Anglo-Saxons produced an 
astonishing line of saints, scholars and missionaries: men like 
Cuthbert, Benet Biscop, Aldhelm, Wilfrid; women like 
Queen Etheldrida and the Abbess Hilda. Caedmon, the cow- 
herd, was inspired to sing; Bede, a monk from the age of 
ten, spent a half-century in a devout scholarly life which he 
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brought to a close by finishing the last page of his translation 
of the gospel of St. John on the last day of his life. The 
whole weight of genius and learning was on the Anglo-Saxon 
side. 

Moreover, the Anglo-Saxons were the upholders of the 
authority of Rome against the turbulent Celts. They repre- 
sented the full tide of Christendom, where the Britons were 
only a stagnant backwater. They were, therefore, bound to 
win. 

But their victory did not take the form of a military con- 
quest: it was cultural rather. By degrees this group and that 
of Celtic Christians were brought into the scope of the Roman 
organization by the Anglo-Saxon missionaries. These were 
concerned only with establishing ecclesiastical order in the 
country, but that, incidentally, involved establishing political 
order at the same time. And their whole culture was Anglo- 
Saxon, moulded and modified by the Church. 

It was inevitable that the Celtic Christians—except in the 
homogeneous communities of Wales and Cornwall, where a 
Cymric bardic and dramatic tradition survived—should, in 
returning to the full Catholic obedience, accept the traditions 
and the language of their teachers. The superior culture had 
triumphed. 

This I believe to be the true explanation of the practically 
complete disappearance of words of Celtic origin from the 
English language. Those who take refuge from critical 
attacks upon the theory of the extermination of the Celts 
must do so in the linguistic argument. But though this was 
thought impregnable, it cannot be successfully maintained. 


VI 


One word more needs to be said about the English language. 
An account of the infiltration of Danish—when the new pir- 
ates to a great extent repeated the history of the old invaders 
—and the effect of the Norman Conquest, is outside the scope 
of this discussion, however much it needs to be considered in 
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a complete survey of the question. It must suffice for my 
present purpose to point out that as Anglo-Saxon became a 
literature only after being welded upon the anvil of Latin 
grammar, so Celtic, while disappearing as a contributing ele- 
ment in the English vocabulary, left its spirit informing the 
body of the language. It contributed the subtle but distinctly 
recognizable quality of glamor. And it might be worth re- 
membering that glamor and grammar are two forms of the 
same word, in the way that romance is derived from Rome. 

Everybody knows Matthew Arnold’s essay “On the Study 
of Celtic Literature,” but it is worth while quoting again its 
opening paragraph: 

If I were asked where English poetry got these three things, its turn for 
style, its turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural magic, for catching 
and rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid way,— 
I should answer, with some doubt, that it got much of its turn for style from 
a Celtic source; with less doubt, that it got much of its melancholy from a 
Celtic source; with no doubt at all, that from a Celtic source it got nearly 
all its natural magic. 


The melancholy, and the tinge of the glamor of English 
poetry, are not quite the same as they are in Irish poetry— 
that is poetry written in English by Irishmen—or in Gaelic 
poetry (though this I can read only in translations from which 
much of the magic has escaped). The difference might be 
indicated by saying that the characteristic atmosphere of the 
Gael is twilight, and that of the Englishman moonlight. 

This is not to say that English poets are wholly absorbed 
by writing odes to the moon or the nightingale. Neither do 
I deny that moonlight (and twilight) are to be found in other 
literatures. But the moon to the Latin races is a lucid lamp 
—take for example the many references to it in the Chanson 
de Roland—where it is mystery and enchantment in our liter- 
ature. All English poets are more or less lunatics. 


On one side lay the ocean and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full 
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wrote Tennyson. And Coleridge, awakening, intoned:° 


But oh! that dark romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill, athwart a cedarn cover, 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


Most of all it is to be found in Shakespeare :° 


The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. . . 


* In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. . . 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 


No more representative passages could, I think, be found 
than these of the distinctive qualities of English poetry. And 
they are all Celtic. 

One more passage must be cited. This, like the others, is 
a poem by a moon-struck poet. But I am quoting it here rather 
for another reason. No English poet was ever so Anglo- 
Saxon in his choice of words as was Tennyson; and in no 
poem was he more Anglo-Saxon than in “The Princess.” It 


5Kubla Khan. 
6Merchant of Venice, Act V, Sec. I. 
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is not necessary to quote more than the opening lines of 
Part VII: 


Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 
The firefly wakens: waken thou with me. 


Anyone who will take the trouble to go through these verses, 
and others left unquoted, and to note the origin of each word 
in turn, will discover that at least seventy-five per cent of them 
are derived from Anglo-Saxon, with others from the cognate 
Danish and Icelandic. The few Greek words, such as petal 
and porphyry, like the Latin palace and font come in very 
effectively—for such contrasts are what give at once strength 
and charm to the language. But the rest are Anglo-Saxon. 

The landscape, however, is purely Mediterranean; and the 
magic is purely Celtic. Nothing Anglo-Saxon is left in it, 
after the transmutation, except the vocabulary. 

With this I am content to rest my case. 





The Holy Sacrifice in the 
Maronite Rite 


DONALD ATTWATER 


its name from St. Maron, a hermit of Antioch, con- 

temporary and friend of St. John Chrysostom, who be- 
came abbot of a monastery, afterwards called Beit Marun or 
Dair Mar Marun, on the Orontes between Apamea and 
Emesa. This monastery was the center of a number of Syrian 
Christians who refused to accept the errors of Eutyches, the 
nucleus and forerunners of the Maronite people. They now 
inhabit principally the Lebanon,’ with small colonies in 
Egypt, Cyprus, France, Australia, South America, and a large 
number in North America, numbering not less than 550,000 


all told. 


"Tie: Maronite nation according to its historians takes 


I 


Ecclesiastically they form a Church with its own hierarchy, 
liturgy, canon law and customs, whose peculiarity and glory it 
is to be the only Eastern rite all of whose members are Catho- 
lics. It is further the proper boast of the Maronites that, 
starting as protesters against heresy, they have never been out 
of communion with the Holy See, as has been set out at length 
by Msgr. Joseph Debs, Archbishop of Beirut, in his La per- 
petuelle orthodoxie des Maronites. But it must in fairness be 
stated that many Western Catholic historians maintain that 


1There are five bodies of native Christians in Syria: the Melkites, the Maronites, 
and the (West) Syrians (these three are Catholic) ; the Orthodox (historically also 
called Melkites, i.e., the emperor’s men) who are schismatical and at least materially 
heretical; and the Jacobites (after Jacob Baradai) who are formally heretical. The 
West Syrians are converts from the Monophysite heresy of the Jacobites and, with 
the Maronites, represent the native Church of the country before it became Hellenized 
and adopted the Byzantine rite; the Melkites represent it after that process, 
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they adopted the Monothelete heresy in the seventh century. 
The matter has been debated much and not without heat on 
either side: but the existence of the dispute is an amusing 
commentary on the contention heard in some quarters that 
“Roman Catholic controversalists like it to be thought .. . 
that any given body of Uniates is an original faithful remnant 
which has remained true to Rome and refused to go into 
schism”! But for 800 years now they have kept in very close 
touch with Rome, the effect of which on their liturgy and cus- 
toms is more marked than in any other Eastern rite except the 
Malabarese.’ 

They are governed by their Patriarch of Antioch and all 
the East who administers the diocese of Gibail and Batroun 
and whose jurisdiction extends beyond the boundaries of Syria 
and the Lebanon over all the Maronites of the former Turkish 
Empire and Egypt. The Holy See confirms his election by 
the synod of bishops, namely, the Archbishops (without suf- 
fragans) of Aleppo, Beirut, Cyprus, Damascus, Sidon, Tripo- 
li, Tyre and Baalbeck and certain titular bishops. All the 
bishops are appointed by the patriarch and synod, and he 
alone has the right to consecrate them. Maronite immigrants 
are subject to Latin Ordinaries who must administer Maronite 
canon law in their regard. Married men may receive Holy 
Orders but there are many celibate secular priests and a con- 
siderable number of monks (following the so-called “rule” of 
St. Anthony) and nuns. 

A Maronite church is usually indistinguishable from one 
of the Latin rite. When the present writer first unknowingly 
entered one, in Egypt, he was deceived by the Stations of the 
Cross (French “oleos”), the altar with several gradines and 
an array of candlesticks and paper flowers, the “fiddle-back” 


2Nevertheless, one must beware of a fanciful picture of the Maronites as “groaning 
under the yoke of Rome.” On the contrary, they are a vigorous and independent 
people, both ecclesiastically and politically. “Latinization” has always been contrary 
to the true mind of the Roman Church, and abuses in that direction have been as 
often the work of the Easterns themselves as of ill-informed Latin “missionaries.” 
Their hybridisms are deplorable, but they are largely due to the Maronites themselves. 
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chasuble, the crochetwork and round statues, so that it was 
some minutes before he realized that “something was wrong.” 










II 


Their eucharistic Liturgy, which on occasions may be con- 
celebrated by several priests at once, is simply the old Syrian 
rite of Antioch (“of St. James’) in Syriac, but much modi- 
fied, especially in later times by imitations from the Roman 
Mass. Arabic is, of course, the vulgar tongue. Syriac is now 
spoken only in a few villages round about the upper Tigris 
and Damascus. With the Malabarese, it is the only Eastern 
Liturgy that has proper provision for what we call “low 
Mass,” at which, however, incense is always used.’ Blessings 
are given with a small cross in the hand; the “sanctus bell” and 
genuflexion (as opposed to a profound bow), the sign of the 
cross from left to right, and kneeling during Divine service, 
have been borrowed from the West, as has the use of un- 
leavened wafer bread. The Maronites have retained their 
own chant. The missal is always on the gospel side of the 
altar. 

The celebrant vests in the sacristy or at the bottom of the 
altar steps in precisely the vestments familiar to the West ex- 
cept that often, instead of a maniple, he wears a sort of cuff 
(zendo) on either sleeve. (These are the Byzantine ep:mani- 
kia, whose origin and use is to confine the sleeves.) Lower 
clergy and servers, however, wear the vestments proper to the 
Syrian rite and bishops often do the same, but they use the 
Latin miter and form of crosier. Outside the church, a round 
low black cap is worn; bishops wear a turban and the Syrian 
masnaphta (small hood) as well. 

When he is vested the priest moves his head in the form of a 
cross saying, “I will go up to the altar of God . . . ,” mounts 
the steps, genuflects and proceeds to the preparation of the 
offerings, all the prayers of which are said in a low voice. He 
incenses the vessels and then takes the host in both hands, 































3Except when celebrated on a week-day in a church of the Latin rite. 
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blesses it, says a prayer of offering and for all people, turns 
the host to the server so that he may incense.it, and says: 


He was led as a sheep to the slaughter and in His humility He was silent 
and opened not His mouth and was dumb as a lamb before the shearer. 


Then: 


O God, who didst accept the sacrifice of Abel on the plain, of Noe in the 
ark, of Abraham on the top of the mountain, of David on the threshing-floor 
of Oruan the Jebusite, of Elias on Mount Carmel, and the mites which the 
poor widow cast into the treasury, accept also, O Lord God, these offerings, 
which are presented to thee through the mediation of my weakness and 
worthlessness. O Lord God, for the sake of these gifts remember the living 
and the dead for whom we offer them to Thee and bless the house of those 
who offer. Amen. 


He pours wine into the chalice and adds water, saying: 


This water which is a figure of the water which came out for us from 
the side of Thy beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, I mingle in this chalice, 
which is the chalice of salvation. In the name... . 


He covers up the gifts with two palls and a veil, draws back 
a little from the altar, says aloud, “In the name... ,” signing 
himself, followed by a long prayer of self-reproach in Arabic 
analogous to the Confiteor. He turns to right and left saying, 
‘Pray to our Lord for me,” and proceeds to incense the offer- 
ings, the altar and the people. He says Kyrie eleison three 
times and the T'risagion* (these are sung if the Liturgy is 
sung) and the Liturgy properly speaking begins with the Our 
Father in Arabic (ending “For thine is the kingdom,” etc.). 

The server says a prayer for peace, corresponding to the 
Byzantine great synapte: 

For the peace and salvation of the whole world, for the faithful people 
of Christ from one end thereof to the other, for those in sickness and trouble 
and for the souls which are in sorrow, and for our fathers and brethren and 


teachers, and because of our sins and faults and the wickednesses of us all, 
and for the faithful departed who have gone before us, we pray the Lord. 


The priest prays for courage and purity, the pecple answer 


*“Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us.” 
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“Amen,” and he blesses them: “Peace be to the Church and to 
her children.” The first clause of Gloria in excelsis is said or 
sung, followed by a fromion (cento of psalm verses), then, 
preceded by its prayer, the sedro, a variable prayer of praise 
accompanied by the swinging of the thurible. The server 
than says (or deacon sings) : 


Let there be remembrance of Mary the Mother of God, of the prophets 
and the Apostles and the martyrs and the just, of the clergy and all the chil- 
dren of the Church from generation to generation and for ever and ever. 


Amen. 


And, while the celebrant prays secreto, he proceeds to make 
these commemorations, e.g., of the prophets: 


Come in peace, ye prophets of the Spirit, who have prophesied on behalf 
of our Saviour. 


Of the dead: 


Be not sorrowful for the corruption of your bodies, all ye who sleep in the 
dust. The living Body of which ye have eaten and the propitiatory Blood 
of which ye have drunk can revivify you all and clothe your bodies in glory. 
This is the way and the bridge by which ye shall be led to the place of life. 
O Christ, who didst come and reconcile through Thy Blood all height and 
all depth and all space, grant, O Lord, that the souls of thy servants may 
rest for ever in the promised life. 


Kyrie eletson (ter) is said or sung and the priest, with his 
hands crossed over the gifts, commemorates inaudibly our 
Lord, Adam and Eve, our Lady and the saints, including the 
titular of the church by name, and prays for those whom he 
wishes to name, e.g.: 


Especially by name the servants N.N. for whom this offering is made. 
Pardon their iniquities, O Lord God, and blot out their sins. Grant ever- 
lasting rest to the souls of their dead and preserve them from all evils and 
misfortunes. 


Then he strikes his breast three times, saying the offertory: 


O holy Trinity, have mercy on me. O holy Trinity, forgive me my sins. 
O holy and glorious Trinity accept this offering from my sinful hands. 
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He commemorates the dead and asks for protection from 
sin: 

Priest: ‘Pray to the Lord for me.” 

Server: “May God receive thy offering and may He have mercy on us 
through thy prayers.” 


The server repeats the prayer “For the peace . . . we pray 
to the Lord,” the priest prays aloud for purity and then in- 
censes the altar, offerings and people, who say with him the 
Miserere. Then comes a prayer and the fromion of the day 
or feast and, while saying the 7 risagion three times, the priest 
again incenses the offerings and altar; then he says to the 
server: 


Sing! and glorify thy Creator. 

The server says (or subdeacon sings) a variable psalm verse 
and points out the passage of St. Paul to be read. The priest 
says: 

Glory be to the Lord of Paul, of the prophets and of the Apostles; may 


the grace of God be upon those that hear, upon this city and upon those 
that dwell therein, for ever. 


The server reads (or the subdeacon sings)’ the epistle in 
Arabic. A psalm verse, alleluia, and Kyrie eleison (ter) are 
said or sung and then: 


Priest: ‘Let us hear for the good of our souls the glad tidings of life and 
salvation, the holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The preaching of St. N. the Apostle (or Disciple) who hath preached 
life to the world. 

“Jesus Christ, our Lord, our God and our Saviour said during his life to 
the disciples and to the multitude—” 

People: “Father, bless us.” 

(He pronounces a long blessing to which all answer “Amen,” then—) 

“Behold that which happened in the life of Jesus Christ, our Lord, our 
God, and our Saviour, the word of God who was made man for us—” 

People: ‘Lord, have mercy on us.” 


5In Eastern rites generally a lector is to sing the epistle—in practice often a layman; 
but among the West Syrians and Copts a deacon, the celebrant singing the gospel. 
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Priest: “May our Lord have mercy on us, on you, and on all the children 
of holy Church by the baptism which cleanses.” 


After these, so to say, ritual false starts, the gospel is read 
by the priest (or sung by the deacon) in Arabic’ before the 
middle of the altar and facing the people. 

The Liturgy of the Faithful begins with: 

The Lord reigneth, He is clothed with beauty. Alleluia. Our Lord said: 
I am the living bread which came down from Heaven upon the earth that 
the world may have life in Me. The Father sent Me, His bodiless Word, 
and the womb of Mary received Me as a rich seed of wheat in fertile ground. 
And behold, priests carry Me in procession, in their hands, upon the altar. 
Alleluia. Accept our offering... 


The gifts, altar and people are incensed for the last time 
and the Creed (with Filtoque added) is sung by all in Arabic. 
The celebrant washes his fingers saying vv. 1-2 of Psalm xxv 
and returns to the middle of the altar where he moves his 
head in the form of a cross and, crossing his hands on his 
breast, turns slowly to right and left: 

Priest: “Pray to the Lord for me.” 

People: “May God accept thy offering and show us mercy through thy 
prayers.” 


The anaphora’ begins with the sign of the cross, prayers 
aloud for peace, protection and the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and the gifts are uncovered, the folded veil being put on the 
chalice. Then the priest touches the altar and vessels with his 


right hand, saying: 


Peace be unto thee, O altar of God; peace be to the holy mysteries that 
are upon thee (giving his hand to the kneeling server or deacon who kisses it). 
Peace be to thee, servant of Jesus Christ; peace to the Church and to all 
her children.- 


6It is read in Syriac, and other languages, only on Christmas day. 

7There are twenty-five alternative anaphoras, but in later editions of the missal 
only eight are printed. The most recent and most often used is that of the “Holy 
Roman Church” (described here) ; the others are “of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles,” 
“of the Twelve Apostles,” “of St. James,” “of St. John,” “of St. Mark,” “of St. Sixtus, 
Pope of Rome,” and “of St. John Maron.” There is also a Liturgy of the Pre- 


sanctified. 
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The kiss of peace is conveyed among the ministers and peo- 
ple by a touching of hands. The celebrant removes the veil 
from the chalice, blesses the people and offerings, and says or 
sings: 

Priest: ‘Let us lift up our spirits, our minds and our hearts.” 

People: “They are lifted up to Thee, O Lord.” 

Priest: “Let us praise God with fear and worship Him with trembling.” 

People: “It is right and just.” 

Priest (inaudibly): “It is truly right and just that we should praise Thee 
with faith, O God Almighty. (Aloud) The angels glorify Thee, the domi- 
nations worship Thee and the powers quake with fear; the heavens, the 
virtues and the blessed seraphim together extol Thy majesty. Make us worthy 
to lift up our humble voices and to say with them’”—(All sing or say the 
Sanctus.) 

Priest (with his hands over the offerings): “Holy art Thou, O God the 
Father, who for our salvation has sent Thine only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Who, the day before He suffered,”’ and so on, exactly as in the Roman Canon, 


to “a commemoration of Me.” 


While these words are said or sung aloud, the server says 
or the people sing “Amen” to each consecration; the celebrant 
genuflects but there are no elevations.* 

Two prayers of commemoration of the Passion, Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension of our Lord (anamnesis) are said, one by 
the server and one by the priest, several short prayers, and 
then a much modified epiklesis. The celebrant moves his 
hands over the Holy Things, saying aloud: 


Priest: ‘‘Have mercy on us, O Lord, and send on us Thine Holy Spirit, 
the creator of life. (He kneels, touches the altar three times with his hands 
and kisses it). Help me, O Lord; help me, O Lord; help me, O Lord; 
and may Thy living and holy Spirit come upon me and upon this offering.” 

Server: Kyrie eleison (ter). 

Priest (standing up): “May He make this + mystery, the Body + of 
Christ our God, to be for our salvation.” (‘“‘Amen.”) “May He also make 
this + chalice, the Blood + of Christ our God, to be for our salvation.” 


Then follows inaudibly the eucharistic intercession for the 
Church: 


8In the anaphora “of St Peter” the words of institution are expressed in the second 
person: “You took bread,” “You lifted up Your eyes,” etc. 
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Priest: ‘For our holy Father, Pius, the Pope of Rome, for his Beatitude 
Elias-Peter, our patriarch, and the lord N., our bishop, and for all the chil- 
dren of the Orthodox, Catholic and Apostolic Faith. . . . To them, O Lord, 
and to those who sleep in Christ give the repose of the dwellings of light and 


rest and grant to them and to us thy mercy.” 
People: “Eternal rest grant to them, O Lord, and blot out and pardon 
the sins which we have committed, whether with deliberation or in ignorance.” 


In the course of a series of prayers for the fruit of the 
sacrifice and its acceptance by God, offering the Victim for 
the sins of all, the Chalice is signed with the Host: “We + 
sign the Chalice of salvation and of grace with the fiery Coal” 
—a very common name for the Blessed Sacrament in the 
East—and a “little elevation” made. After the Our Father 
said by all in Arabic, preceded and followed by the same 
clauses as in the Roman Mass, comes the elevation. The bell is 
rung, the priest genuflects and raises the Host above his head: 


Priest: ‘Holy things to the holy, with peace, purity and holiness.” 

Server: “One only Father, the holy; one only Son, the holy! one only 
Spirit, the holy. Blessed be the name of the Lord who is one in Heaven and 
on earth. Glory be to Him, for ever and ever.” 


Likewise the Chalice, the priest saying: 


In truth we have believed and do firmly believe, O Lord, in Thee, as the 
holy Catholic Church hath believed in Thee: that Thou art one Father, 
the holy; praise be to Him, Amen; one Son, the holy; glory be to Him, 
Amen; one Spirit, the holy; praise and worship be to Him for ever and 
ever, Amen. 


When the Liturgy is sung a doxology and Psalm cxlvii 
(Lauda Jerusalem Dominum) are here added. 

At the fraction the Host is divided into three. One particle 
is dipped into the precious Blood and therewith three small 
signs of the cross made on the other parts of the Host; the 
dipped particle is then dropped into the Chalice: short pray- 
ers preparatory to communion are said the while. The bell 
is rung, the priest genuflects, strikes his breast three times 
with a sign of the cross before each, and says with the people 
“Lord I am not worthy...” followed by “Lamb of God.. .” 
three times. Then he says “Pray for me,” and receives the 
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larger particle of the Host and a little of the precious Blood. 
Holy Communion is given to the people, under the species of 
bread only (since 1736), with the words: “The Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is given to you for the pardon of offences, 
for the forgiveness of sins, and for life everlasting. Amen.” 
When the Liturgy is sung the deacon receives communion, 
in both kinds. 

After a sort of litany of thanksgiving the celebrant takes 
up both chalice and paten, turns to the people, blesses them 
with the Holy Things, and then consumes what remains of 
the Mysteries. He performs the ablutions, saying several 
prayers, followed by: 


Priest: ““We pray and beseech Thee, O Christ our God, to grant that Thy 
Body which we have eaten and Thy Blood which we have drunk may be 
for our salvation and for the pardon of the sins of all the Faithful, living 
and dead. And we will make praise to ascend to Thee now, and for ever- 
lasting ages.” 

People: ‘‘Amen.” 


A long prayer of benediction ends with a pleasantly 
domestic form of dismissal: 


My brethren and my friends . . . living or dead, go in peace... . We 
ask the help of your prayers, O our fathers and brethren, now and always. 
Amen. 


Then with his hand-cross the priest gives the final blessing 
and, if the Liturgy has not been sung, Pope Leo’s prayers 
after low Mass are said in Arabic (these are not usually said 
by Orientals except in Malabar and by the Italo-Greeks). 
The priest’s private prayer before leaving the sanctuary is a 
notable example of Eastern devotion to the altar of sacrifice. 
He kisses it, saying: 

Remain in peace, O holy altar, in peace I will return to thee. May the 
Victim whom I have offered upon thee be for the forgiveness of my sins and 
the pardon of my offences; may It enable me to hold myself without stain 
or shame before the throne of Christ. Yet I know not if I shall return again 
to offer upon you another sacrifice. Glory be to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost, one God, who is the beginning and the end of all 
things. 
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III 


The Divine Office as said daily by Maronite clergy is a 
revision of the ordinary Syrian Office, in which the Psalms 
are relatively few but hymns and poetical compositions 
abound ; many of these were written by St. Ephraem, Deacon 
and Doctor of the Church, whose feast we keep in the West 
on June 18. It is divided into the Evening Prayer, Office 
of Protection, Night Office, Morning Prayer, Offices of the 
third, sixth and ninth hours. The administration of all the 
Sacraments are modeled more or less closely on the Roman 
formulas. Confirmation is separated from Baptism’ and is 
conferred only by a bishop or his delegate. The minor Orders 
are singer, reader and subdeacon; major, deacon, priest and 
bishop; bardout (xegquodevti, “visitor’”’) and chorepiskopos are 
merely honorary ranks. Marriage includes a crowning and 
other Eastern ceremonies. The rubrics and certain prayers 
of the liturgical books are in Arabic but printed in Syriac 
characters, the which mixture is called Karshuni. The fasts 


of Lent begin at Quinquagesima (no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays) ; every Wednesday and Friday are days of 
abstinence, together with 4 days before SS. Peter and Paul, 
8 before the Assumption and 12 before Christmas. All Sun- 
days and 23 other feasts are holidays of obligation. 


9This and many other innovations and reforms were the fruit of a very important 
synod held at Deir Saidat el-Luaize (Convent of Our Lady of the Almond Trees) 
in 1736. Its liturgical prescriptions had a strongly “Latinizing” trend and with some 
of the other canons were not honored by immediate and automatic observance. The 
stormy petrel of subsequent troubles was a nun, Anna Aggemi, who unfortunately 
claimed to be hypostatically united to the Second Person of the Holy Trinity! 





The Limits of Theological 
Impressionism 


JOHN D. TIBBITS 


intellectual motives, the process is rationalism. 
Whenever, on the other hand, our assent is motivated 
by some non-intellectual element, the process is impressionism. 

Thus, in assenting to the proposition that a straight line is 
the short-distance between two points, my motive is a self- 
evident rational principle. So too, if I am sitting on a jury in 
a case where the evidence against the prisoner is direct, con- 
clusive and incontrovertible, I will yield a rational assent to 
a verdict of “Guilty.” Here, it is true, we are dealing with an 
empirical proposition. It cannot entail as high a degree of 
certitude as a rational principle. But my assent will at least 
be rational in the sense that any other verdict would be irra- 
tional and absurd. 

In these two illustrations there is obviously no trace of im- 
pressionism. I will now offer one which is exactly the converse, 
and in which there is no trace either of evidence or of prin- 
ciple. 

An old friend of mine who was present at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, once described very vividly the closing session wherein 
the Bishops voted on the proposition of Papal Infallibility. 
“The day,” he said, “was darker than a starry night.” And 
when he told of the solemnity of the scene: the hushed atmos- 
phere; the long roll call; the impressive Placet or Non Placet 
in reply; and the whole punctuated by the almost incessant 
crashing of thunder and brilliant flashes of lightning. Then 
he quoted some contemporary Protestant writer who spoke of 
all this as a visible and audible manifestation of the anger of 


W ietiecuat we assent to a proposition from purely 
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God. “Of course,” my friend said, “he misconstrued the 
whole point of it. It was rather to be likened to the thunder 
and smoke of Mount Sinai when the Law was delivered to 
Moses.” I recall once using this illustration in a conversation 
with an Agnostic friend. It brought forth a third interpreta- 
tion. “To imagine,” said he, “that because that particular 
session of the Council was coincident with the storm implied 
any significance, was clearly absurd. It was an unwarrantable 
inference.” 

We have here the spectacle of three men, considering the 
same objective fact, and each concluding in a widely different 
judgment. All three approach the subject with equally differ- 
ent prepossessions. And as it seems quite impossible for any 
man to approach any subject in absolute independence of pre- 
possessions of some sort or other, it will be well to digress for 
a moment, and note their functions in the process of impres- 
sionism. | 


I 


A propossession is, broadly speaking, that peculiar mental- 
ity which we bring to bear upon some fact or facts which come 
to us in experience. An impression, on the other hand, is the 
feeling which our experience of the facts evokes. In saying 
this, I am quite aware that the difference between the two 
might be made the subject of a more searching analysis than 
I have time or space to give it. The main point, as regards 
the present discussion, is to make clear the elements which 
each contributes to our judgments. It must, however, be 
carefully borne in mind that the impression of today may 
become the prepossession of tomorrow. We may in fact affirm 
that whenever an impression overmasters us, it becomes a 
prepossession forthwith, subject always to such modifications 
as result from the interplay of mental and physical forces 
The life of Cardinal Newman is a striking illustration of all 
this. He began with strong orthodox Protestant preposses- 
sions. Catholicism first came to him in the form of a series 
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of impressions. The records show clearly that his Protestant 
prepossessions gradually faded away while his Catholic pre- 
possessions gradually strengthened, until finally he was not 
only convinced but prepossessed by the claims of the Catholic 
religion. 

The elements, therefore, of prepossession, whenever they 
enter into judgments, may be viewed as rational so often as 
they represent some rational principle or proposition. Thus 
my prepossession in favor of the existence of God will be a 
rational element in a judgment. My prepossession that Friday 
the thirteenth is a necessarily unlucky day will be a non-intel- 
lectual element, resting as it does upon neither reason nor evi- 
dence. 

And finally, a prepossession may be the result of long study 
and acute observation, as in the case of Cardinal Newman. 
An impression, on the other hand, is a mere feeling, wholly 
irresponsible, and in no way connected with the cognitive 
faculties. 

To recur then to our illustration, we shall refer to the judg- 
ments of the three men, as the Catholic, Protestant, and Ag- 
nostic, respectively. At the very outset, it will be apparent 
that the judgment of the Agnostic is a logical consequence of 
his Agnosticism, and therefore not an impression at all. 
Whether or not there were any elements of impressionism in 
his prior assent to the agnostic theory is not at all to the point. 
Men may begin with false premises and arrive, despite correct 
thinking, at wrong results; but though the results be wrong, 
the process is still intellectual. The Agnostic, therefore, was 
bound and limited by and to his judgment simply because he 
was an Agnostic. To have concluded in the Catholic or 
Protestant judgment would have been a blank negation of his 
Agnosticism. He, therefore, supplied an illustration of how 
a judgment can, in the absence of any direct evidence, be 
determined by a prepossession. 

With the Catholic and Protestant judgments, the case is 
wholly different. It is true that the prepossession of the Cath- 
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olic will incline him to the Catholic judgment, yet it will by 
no means exclude the judgment of the Agnostic. And in the 
same way, the judgment of the Agnostic would be quite per- 
missible to the Protestant. It is obvious that the Catholic 
could not accept the judgment of the Protestant nor the 
Protestant that of the Catholic. In either case the preposses- 
sion of each would exclude it. But in either case this same 
prepossession would allow an alternative. The only difference 
would be that whereas, as I said before, the judgment of the 
Agnostic was to him a logical consequence flowing from what 
was logically antecedent, in the case of both Catholic and 
Protestant, were they to adopt it, it would be a pure impres- 
sion. There would be no element of logic in the process what- 
ever. 

Thus we see that from certain prepossessions certain conse- 
quences are inevitable. But we also see that these same pre- 
possessions, while logically excluding some impressions, allow 
an alternative of sometimes many others. In fact when there 
is no direct or implied conflict, the field is well nigh inex- 
haustible. 

Now were all our judgments the results either of a process 
of pure rationalism on the one hand or a process of pure im- 
pressionism on the other, the whole affair would be compara- 
tively simple. But the truth is that a very large majority of 
them are a mixture or composite of the two. It is this which 
makes analysis of them so difficult that it is for the most part 
only relatively accurate. To separate the threads from an 
obscure mental tangle is no easy task. But if we keep vividly 
in mind the radical difference between the intellectual and 
impressionistic elements, disentangling both from such pre- 
possessions as are prior to experience, we shall be able, at least 
in a broad sense, to assess the value of men’s judgments and to 
determine whether they are to be accepted as essentially re- 
sponsible, discarded as patently irresponsible, or kept in a state 
of mental abeyance, awaiting the light of further evidence. 
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II 


My first illustration of a mixed or composite judgment was 
expressed by me in an article published some years ago, and 
is purely supposititious. I suppose two classical scholars of 
precisely equal mental equipment, each of whom possesses a 
complete and exhaustive knowledge of the subject. They are 
investigating the authorship of the Latin poem, “Culex.” 
They freely make use of all sources both collateral and direct. 
And both emerge from their investigation of the problem con- 
vinced that a solution has been reached. Their judgments, 
however, are flatly contradictory. One concludes that the 
poem is a genuine work of Virgil; the other that it is the work 
of some unknown author. 

It is easy, therefore, to see, that had the process in both 
cases been purely intellectual, the judgments would, of neces- 
sity, have been coincident. The fact that they were contra- 
dictory leads to but one inference: impressionism had entered 
into the process. Just where it had entered might be very dif- 
ficult to show. One may have placed more weight on certain 
points in the evidence. Each may have been differently im- 
pressed by similarities or dissimilarities between the admitted 
text of Virgil and the disputed lines. But impressions of some 
kind there must have been; and it was wholly the presence of 
these impressions which determined the discrepancy in the 
result. 

Turning from an imaginary incident to a real one, I will go 
for my next illustration to a volume entitled, ‘““The Apostolic 
Age,” published some years ago, the author of which was the 
Rev. Dr. A. C. McGiffert, then Professor at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, and who subsequently be- 
came its President. Doctor McGiffert speaks with very great 
authority in the ranks of Protestantism. He has spent prac- 
tically all his life in the study of Holy Scripture and Church 
History, and is, in every sense, an erudite and accomplished 
scholar. 
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In the preface to “The Apostolic Age,” he alludes very 
feelingly to his old teacher, Professor Harnack, and speaks 
with admiration of a work which had just come from his pen, 
on the chronology of early Christian literature. Doctor Mc- 
Giffert then speaks of his general agreement with the Pro- 
fessor’s conclusions, but adds: 

On the other hand, where Harnack’s views differ from those presented in 
this volume, as, for instance, his acceptance of the North Galatian theory, 
and of the second imprisonment of Paul, and his rejection of the Ephesian 


residence of the Apostle John, I find no reason, after a careful study of his 
arguments, to modify the conclusions I have already expressed. 


Now the concrete subjects upon which Doctor McGiffert 
and Professor Harnack so radically differ are of no interest to 
this discussion. The significant point is that two trained and 
eminent scholars, both specialists in the same field, both, as 
far as can be gathered, equally familiar with every phase of 
the question, should arrive at such discrepant conclusions. It 
would be quite unreasonable to assume that the one had knowl- 
edge of which the other was ignorant. Nor is it conceivable 
that the result could be explained by any difference in mental 
equipment. One explanation only will stand the test of reason. 
Both were dealing with a subject the sources of which were so 
scanty and so uncertain as to render any judgment inconclu- 
sive. And in each case impressionism supplied the defects in 
the evidence. 

It must not, however, be assumed that I am condemning 
wholesale the process of impressionism, nor that I would in 
any way minimize its value. It is not only a necessity in order 
to all critical and scientific progress, but over a very wide 
field, a positive avenue of approach to truth. No great dis- 
covery today stands to the credit of science which was not first 
an impression, and some remained impressions for long periods 
of time before they could fairly be placed in the category of 
ascertained and tested facts. This holds true not only of all 
great inventions, but of all political theories as well as of 
every failure and success of modern industry. 
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But there is a distinct advantage in frankly recognizing im- 
pressions as impressions, just as there is an advantage in recog: 
nizing facts as facts. It is the false psychology of confusing 
the two, and of persistently mislabeling the one for the other 
which is responsible for so many of the absurdities which 
characterize so much of our current thought. The spectacle 
of the Modernist criticizing his Fundamentalist brother, in 
apparent unconsciousness of the fact that he himself is no less 
an impressionist and a dogmatist, is familiar to everyone. The 
mental propensity of the materialistic scientist to magnify 
every scrap of evidence in his favor, and to minimize, if not 
ignore, everything that tells against him, is equally patent. 
Both seem unwilling to analyze their own subjective processes. 
It is one of the rarest of things to come across a frank admis- 
sion that the evidence in favor of one’s own theory is incon- 
clusive. And the process of filling the /acunae in Nature’s 
texts goes continually on, in the most unscientific unconscious- 
ness of what that process really is. 


III 


But admitting that in accordance with our natural consti- 
tution impressionism is a necessity, we must nonetheless admit 
that it has its limits, and we must endeavor to see clearly just 
where those limits lie. If some impressions are legitimate 
and others not, where is the line of cleavage, and what is the 
standard of measurement? That there is such a line and such 
a standard must be obvious. We do not expect an intellectual 
demonstration from an artist or a musician, any more than we 
would look for impressionism in the report of a certified pub- 
lic accountant. What is essential to the one would be an ab- 
surdity in the other. Discarding, then, for the time, all ques- 
tions as to the confusion of the two in our ordinary mental 
processes let us address ourselves solely to their legitimacy, 
not only that we may see more vividly the motives which im- 
pel us to our assents, but that we more correctly evaluate the 
assents themselves. 
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It will be necessary first of all, to make a cleancut distinc- 
tion between impressions, separating them into two classes, in 
one of the other of which all impressions must fall. This dis- 
tinction is one which is in every sense essential and in no sense 
accidental. It is of the highest significance to our analysis and 
the central point upon which our argument depends. Im- 
pressions are either verifiable by the natural faculties, or un- 
verifiable by the natural faculties. And there can be no im- 
pression conceived of which must not be squarely placed in 
one group or the other. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind, that when I use the 
word verifiable I do not mean at once, as it were, or instan- 
taneously. Thus, I may be strongly impressed that the planet 
Mars is inhabited by human beings of our type. This cannot 
be said to have been verified up to the present as a positive 
fact of science; but it is verifiable in the sense that it is not 
without possibility and that it is wholly within the range of 
our natural faculties. So with the theory of Evolution. Al- 
though I may be impressed either for or against it, it is by no 
means inconceivable that the advance of science will not some 
day remove this question from the realm of speculation, and 
place it in the realm of tested and ascertained facts. In the 
meantime, in a purely intellectual sense, my impressions are 
perfectly legitimate, always recognizing the truth that they 
are provisional and inconclusive. 

So too, I may freely speculate upon the dates and authen- 
ticity of ancient writings or monuments. For although my 
sources may be necessarily limited and my knowledge no less 
incomplete, yet at least are my impressions verifiable in the 
sense that new manuscripts or other evidence may at any time 
be brought to light, which will either confirm them as true or 
convict them as wholly imaginary. 

And I may also speculate on matters which, while not abso- 
lutely unverifiable, are yet, in a practical sense, not amenable 
to verification. Thus it is quite permissible that I speculate 
on the number of grains of sand in a given strip of sea shore. 
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No one could say that this was unverifiable in an absolute 
sense. Yet while the practical absurdity of it is obvious, it 
is not, strictly speaking, intellectually illegitimate. 

But if, on the other hand, I were to speculate on the nature 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, on justification by 
faith, or on the mystery of the Holy Trinity, I am clearly 
without the range of the natural faculties. They are limited 
to experience, and the laws which condition and predetermine 
experience. They cannot, by their own unaided efforts, pene- 
trate into conditions and deal with facts which are manifestly 
and essentially transcendental. 

I have entitled this article, ““The Limits of Theological Im- 
pressionism”’ and it is to a discussion of these limits that the 
foregoing analysis was designed to lead up. In no field has 
impressionism been more persistently and more incorrigibly 
abused than in the field of theology, and in no field is such an 
abuse more irrational and absurd. Let us then, look at the 
question as applied to theology alone. And in order to do 
this with the clearest and most lucid understanding, let us 
see, no less clearly and less lucidly, just what theology is, and 
the precise field which it should occupy in our mental vision. 


IV 


I have said that the natural faculties cannot, by their own 
effort, rise to a knowledge of transcendental facts. By that I 
mean the obvious truth that they cannot rise to a knowledge 
of facts which transcend them. I do not mean that they can- 
not rise to a knowledge of God, for though God is essentially 
transcendental, yet He is no less certainly the Author of ex- 
perience, and reason demands such an Author in order that 
experience may be. Nor do I mean that from our concept of 
God we cannot, by analysis, deduce His attributes. This is, 
indeed, transcendental knowledge. But it is distinctly within 
the range of the natural faculties, and can be attained by their 
unaided exercise. 

But granted that the natural faculties have attained the con- 
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cept of a personal God, it is quite conceivable that that God 
should impart to us a certain body of knowledge which our 
natural faculties could, by no effort or exercise of their own, 
attain. Such a process would be in no sense irrational or im- 
possible. It would simply mean, that in some way, at a defi- 
nite point in space and a definite period in time, the Divine 
were to intersect with the human; the transcendental with the 
natural. This intersection would be in no way a negation or 
even an interruption of the flow of orderly experience. It 
would rather be in the nature of a something engrafted upon 
experience. It would be consistent with reason inasmuch as 
reason could verify its credentials and check up on its author- 
ship and credibility. And this process of checking up would 
stand, in an intellectual sense, as valid substance for such 
transcendentally objective facts as the message in question 
might reveal. 

Now it is abundantly evident that such a message, personally 
addressed as it were to every human being, present and future, 
and consequently intended to endure throughout all time and 
to penetrate all races, must, as a mere matter of self-preserva- 
tion, be articulate. Were it inarticulate, it could not, in all 
probability, survive a generation intact nor could it have a 
definite significance to other than local and contemporaneous 
problems. As one generation succeeded another and as suc- 
cessive civilizations rose and fell, it would gradually but in- 
evitably lose all effectiveness and point. It would become an 
affair of antiquariam scholarship, of dead languages and dead 
records. It would dwindle into an object of idle and unsatis- 
fying speculation. In other words, it would become a matter 
of pure impressionism, but of impressionism which would be, 
i from its very nature, unverifiable. 


V 


And all this finds its most vivid and most striking illustra- 
tion in the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
There is no desire in this article to enter into any discussion on 
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theology. But it is impossible to refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the crudeness and ineptitude of the psychology which 
characterized that entire movement, and which stands today 
as the intellectual basis of all Protestantism. For the real 
significance of it all lay, not in the fact that Martin Luther 
defied the Pope, and broke from the unity of the Catholic 
Church, but that, either ignorantly or unconsciously, he took 
religion from the plane of reason, and degraded it to the plane 
of unverifiable impressions. 

The system, therefore, of which he was the founder, rested 
in last analysis, upon the non-intellectual elements in the 
judgments of a man and these non-intellectual and wholly ir- 
responsible elements were made to stand under his whole 
scheme of transcendental notions, and to impart to them 
validity and substance. The absurdity of it was obscured at 
first by the theory that these notions were self-evident, which 
theory, of course, merely registered the intensity of the im- 
pressions. Then, when others came into the field with quite 
contradictory notions, but with impressions no less intense, an 
attempt was made to escape the manifest absurdity, by an 
appeal to the Scriptures in such a way as to avoid impression- 
ism altogether. This was well and pertinently expressed by 
the compilers of the Westminster Confession, who stated their 
conviction that the Bible was a complete, unified and all-suffi- 
cient book, and that if one verse or passage seemed obscure, 
it would always be made evident elsewhere. The folly and 
untruthfulness of all this was, of course, known to Catholics 
from the start. It is to the credit of the Higher Criticism that 
it has been made equally clear to modern Protestantism. 

And it is interesting to note the curious attempts which 
modern Protestantism is still making to rid itself of what is 
now recognized as being a fatal psychological error.. These 
attempts fall into two principal classes. In one class the pro- 
cess is to substitute a more plausible impression for one that 
has proved less plausible. This is the process followed by 
the movement known as Theological Modernism, and it has 
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won out mainly on the score of plausibilty. But to deny a 
transcendental notion, working only with the natural faculties, 
and with impressionism assumed as a substance, is every bit 
as absurd as to affirm one. The principle involved is essen- 
tially that of the veriest Fundamentalist. And though its dis- 
guise may be ever so perfect and its presentation plausibility 
itself, the truth remain that Modernism is utterly incapable of 
rescuing Protestantism from a defect inherent in its founda- 
tion. It stands out as a striking testimony of limited resources. 

And in the other class, the process is to journey down the 
paths of history, and to appeal from one impression to an- 
other, the ultimate impression being held to substantiate all 
the others. Thus an Anglican might buttress a pronounce- 
ment of the Lambeth Conference by an appeal to Archbishop 
Laud; Archbishop Laud might appeal on this same point to 
an opinion of Archbishop Cranmer; and Archbishop Cranmer 
claim the authority of Scripture and the Primitive Church. 
It is easy to see that whatever antiquity and continuity may be 
involved in such a process would simply amount to obscuring 
factors. The ultimate impression would be of no more in- 
tellectual interest than the proximate one. And as an avenue 
of escape from the principle of impressionism, it is every bit 
as invalid as is that of the Modernist. 

Protestantism, therefore, stands out as a typical representa- 
tive of illegitimate and absurd impressionism. It forces the 
faculties to operate upon a plane for which they are entirely 
incompetent. It occupies itself with what can never be other 
than empty guesswork, and with problems which, on its own 
principle, it can propound but never solve. Great as have 
been its contributions to many lines of scholarship, the fact 
remains that, viewed as a religious system it is both logically 
and theologically worthless. 


VI 


Where, then, is the true field in which theological specula- 
tion may legitimately operate and impressionism reign in its 
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own right? That there is such a field is implied in the very 
title of this article. That the development of religion has been 
largely due to speculation is an indubitable fact. What, then, 
is the rationalizing element which enters into the process and 
which Protestantism so conspicuously lacks? The answer to 
this is suggested by the test or standard as outlined above. 
There must be a verifying power competent to substantiate 
the truths of the supernatural order and possessing the capacity 
to solve any controversy with a pronouncement at once articu- 
late and infallible. 

It thus becomes evident that the principles herein discussed 
converge to one conclusion. Authority is the logical comple- 
ment of speculation, defining its limits and rationalizing it 
within them. Without authority, speculation would be use- 
less, just as without speculation authority would be unneces- 
sary. The motto of St. Augustine, zn dubiis libertas, would be 
practically meaningless were it not taken in conjunction with 
the words which follow, in necessariis unitas. It is a syn- 
thesis of these two opposing and apparently mutually exclud- 
ing elements which must characterize any rational theological 
system. And in the absence of such a synthesis no such system 
can be psychologically correct. 

All this, however, is purely subjective, a discussion of what 
is to be expected in experience provided such experience ex- 
ists. We ask ourselves, therefore, whether there is some objec- 
tive fact which so “ties up” with the demands of reason as to 
constitute what St. Thomas Aquinas called, adequatio intel- 
lectus et ret. If such is found, the correspondence of subjec- 
tive and objective may be taken as a valid demonstration of 
truth. 

The answer is every bit as evident as the question. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it is found only in the one Church 
which has definitely rejected impressionism as a basis, yet 
has, at the same time, accepted it for precisely what it is—a 
most effective human instrument, valid within its place, but 
good for nothing outside it. 
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The interplay of these two elements has existed continuously 
from the Council of Jerusalem down to our own day. It is 
one of the most conspicuous and by far one of the most unique 
phenomena in the history of Catholicism. All other religions 
have either misconstrued or misconceived their relative func- 
tions. And it is only in the system of the Catholic Church that 
both have been fully recognized. 


Vil 


The argument will, of course, be urged that the introduction 
of what at first sight appears so arbitrary an element cannot 
but fetter the mind and impede the free play of the human 
spirit. This objection, however, rests upon a false theory of 
the end toward which all legitimate speculation should be 
directed. Were it true that that end lies in the sharpening of 
the mental faculties or in the pleasure derived from their ex- 
ercise, the point would be well taken. But the truth is that all 
speculation worthy of the name is directed toward the acqui- 
sition of fact. Now as the field of fact is widened it is inevit- 
able that the field of speculation must be narrowed. Its ulti- 
mate object, therefore, is none other than self-annihilation. 
For it is only by annihilating itself in a fact that it can result 
in an addition to positive knowledge. 

It is not difficult to see that had the principles discussed 
above been understood in the sixteenth century, the subsequent 
history of Europe would have been vastly different. Had 
they been recognized in the nineteenth century we would have 
been spared an enormous library of utterly useless and mis- 
leading literature. The multitude of so called “reconcilia- 
tions”. between Science and Religion would have been seen as 
the most futile attempts to reconcile the impressions of scien- 
tists on the one hand with the impressions of theologians on 
the other. And were they recognized today we would be 
spared the spectacle of Modernists demonstrating against 
Fundamentalists, and Fundamentalists against Modernists, 
each in complete ignorance that they both rest upon a basis 
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of impressionism and in perfect unconsciousness that the only 
validity attaching to their respective demonstrations lies in 
the fact that each demonstrates against himself. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that the progress and 
achievements of the objective sciences would have been in any 
way impeded by the frank recognition of a psychological fact. 
There is, on the contrary, every reason to believe that the vast 
amount of gratuitous and unsubstantiated dogmatism together 
with much of the bitterness and intolerance which have dis- 
figured the past, would have been greatly diminished. Pre- 
cision would have gained at the expense of confusion, and the 
charges which in our own day are increasingly leveled against 
the superficiality of modern thought would be quite incon- 
ceivable. 





The Myth of Wycliffe 


G. C. HESELTINE 


an historical reproach against the Catholic Church, that 

John Wycliffe, the learned and holy reformer, labored 
all his life unceasingly for the promulgation of a purer Chris- 
tianity, was the first to translate the Bible into the vernacular, 
and suffered shameful persecution for his beliefs. He has 
been hailed as the father of the Reformation, the pioneer of 
religious freedom and a man of profound learning, because it 
has been the fashion of the historians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries so to represent him. 


[: has become an accepted belief amongst Protestants, and 


I 


In the “Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D.” by 
Robert Vaughan, D.D., a Congregational divine and, there- 
fore, unlikely to have any personal religious bias against 
Wycliffe, we are given an account of the man as complete as 
could be given a century ago and nothing of great importance 
has come to light since. If we take this authority we find that 
although the conventional eulogies abound there is little or no 
historical ground for the conventional picture of the reformer. 

The date of Wycliffe’s birth is generally agreed to be about 
1324-8. He came, probably, of a family of some possessions 
that had been settled at Wycliffe near Richmond in York- 
shire from Norman times. Under the prevailing voluntary 
educational system, education was available for those who 
sought it and John de Wycliffe went to Oxford. Records of 
his activity there are scanty and uncertain for some years. 
Vaughan gives it as accepted that he was one of the earliest 
Commoners at Queen’s College (founded in 1340), proceeded 
thence to Merton College (an older institution which had 
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held Bradwardine, William of Occam and probably Duns 
Scotus), and ultimately to Canterbury Hall where he was in- 
volved in quarrels over the Wardenship. Considerable doubt 
has been cast on his association with Canterbury Hall, the 
suggestion being that the John Wycliffe there was not the 
same man because the facts confound with his mastership of 
Balliol College, c. 1360. However, the point is unimportant. 
What is more important is the fact that the first record of his 
presentation to a living occurs in this year 1361, to Fillingham, 
which he soon exchanged for Ludgershall in the gift of the 
Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Not until 
1366 do we find him in the public eye and he is now forty-two. 

The occasion was the dispute between Edward III and the 
Pope on temporalities and tributes, a permanent bone of con- 
tention between kings of England and the Papacy for cen- 
turies. A monk had written a tract maintaining that the tri- 
bute claimed by the Pope on the strength of the surrender of 
the kingdom to him by King John, was valid and due. The 
tract challenged John de Wycliffe by name to prove otherwise. 

It appears that Wycliffe was at this time in the service of 
the king in some capacity at Windsor. It is evident that he 
must have had some reputation as an opponent of Papal au- 
thority or a defender of the King’s jurisdiction over tem- 
porals, to be thus singled out by the champion of the Papal 
side. It may be that his activities in that respect had gained 
him employment in the King’s service. The point is signifi- 
cant. 

So far he had produced a tract entitled “The Last Age of 
the Church,” in 1356, wherein he deplored the corruption in 
the priesthood and expected the current century to see the end 
of the world. It was not noticeably learned, though informed 
with pious horror at the lax condition of the clergy, a proper 
sentiment in a young priest, fully justified by the corruption 
of the times. He was very outspoken and foretold the calam- 
ities that were to come as a punishment on a covetous and sen- 


sual clergy. 
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He had also by this time made some stir at Oxford by his 
vigorous condemnation of the mendicants. Throughout his 
life, “friars” are his unfailing abomination. He was by no 
means the first to attack them—he seems to have stolen the 
thunder of Fitzralph of Armagh. 

Throughout his censures of the mendicants there is never a 
suspicion that “friars” might be good for the Church if 
cleansed of their corruptions—they are everything that is evil 
in their very principle and constitution. Herein is an obvious 
inconsistency and a serious one. Wycliffe who detested 
preaching friars, later started the poor priests wandering 
about preaching. He urged the priesthood and the hierarchy 
to scorn possessions and imitate the poverty of Christ and his 
Apostles, yet he strongly condemned the vows of poverty in 
Religious as not warranted by Scripture. He complained that 
there was a widespread neglect of the duty of preaching and 
that priests could not preach where they liked without a li- 
cence; yet he raved against the rule of the preaching friars as 
an insult to Christ “who would have ordered such a rule had 
it been necessary.” He is not for reforming the corrupt friars 
but for abolishing friars altogether. 

When he comes to answer the monk on the question of 
Papal tribute he does not use argument but quotes the current 
speeches of secular lords in support of rejection of the Papal 
claim. In this he was undoubtedly politic. It was cover for 
himself and he pleased the prevailing faction. 


II 


Next we see the emergence of Wycliffe’s doctrine of ‘“do- 
minion founded on grace.” The Pope in mortal sin, or any 
other prelate, loses all dominion and authority and may be dis- 
obeyed. Priests in mortal sin have no right to hold their bene- 
fices or administer their cures. The laity should reprove 
erring priests and relieve them of their possessions. Since all 
authority is held of God, it cannot be held by one who is 
against God, that is, in mortal sin. This also applies to the 
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civil power, which should correct erring ecclesiastics. But 
who should correct the erring civil power is not made clear. 
Wycliffe certainly never suggests the Church. He does not 
for a long time suggest the loss of power of the civil authority 
through mortal sin. Nor does he indicate the point at which 
the people may oppose a sinful and oppressive king. It might 
seem unfair to suggest that he is too discreet, for we have no 
direct evidence of this, but the circumstances force such a 
suggestion to mind. Nevertheless, his case is neither so com- 
plete nor profound as one might expect from a first-class 
philosopher and theologian. It is indefinite enough to make 
for anarchy in practice. It makes no allowance for the fre- 
quent fall of the just man, for the sin concealed in the mind, 
or for methods of deciding when authority has been lost by 
sin. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Council of Con- 
stance condemned the doctrine as “hostile to every social in- 
stitution.” 

It must be observed that the time was ripe and favorable 
for anyone in England to criticize the clergy with a fair meas- 
ure of impunity. Laxity and the inevitable corruption of 
worldly prosperity had done the clergy no good, the Great 
Plague had depleted them so much that unfit men were made 
priests to fill the empty benefices. The Papacy was in exile 
in Avignon with weakened authority. The King, Edward 
III, victorious in France and “the first Knight in Europe,” 
was freely using benefices as rewards for faithful service. The 
clergy was certainly open to criticism; that part of it was 
easy. Parliament and the King resisting Papal interference 
thus encouraged anti-Papal criticism. Wycliffe became popu- 
lar with the powerful in consequence. He accepted the pa- 
tronage of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, well-known 
sinner that he was, notwithstanding the theory of “dominion 
founded on grace.” 

We find Wycliffe supporting the Parliament of 1371, which 
attempted to exclude the clergy from all offices in the State. 
It is 1372, however, when he is forty-eight years old, that 
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Wycliffe graduates as Doctor of Theology at Oxford, remark- 
ably late for a man of his alleged ability. Soon afterwards he 
visits Bruges as one of the King’s representatives to argue the 
case of the tribute with an embassy from the Pope. John of 
Gaunt is there, too. 

After this, Wycliffe received the rectory of Lutterworth and 
the prebend of Aust in the Collegiate Church of Westbury. 
The Good Parliament of 1376, in which the great William of 
Wykeham was prominent, was distinguished by its drastic 
steps against the King’s mistress and favorites and its opposi- 
tion to John of Gaunt, who backed them. What was the pious 
reformer doing in this company? Early the next year, Wy- 
cliffe was called before Courtenay, Bishop of London, and 
others at St. Pauls to answer charges of erroneous and heret- 
ical doctrines. He attended, supported by Gaunt and Henry 
Percy, Earl Marshal. The attitude of these noblemen to- 
wards the Court and the Bishop of London was not a little of- 
fensive. The result was a riot which suspended the 
proceedings. The public proceeded to set fire to Gaunt’s 
palace of Savoy and hung his arms reversed as a traitor’s. In 
the following year, Wycliffe was again cited before an ecclesi- 
astical court at Lambeth when there was again a tumult, dur- 
ing which a royal messenger appeared forbidding the court to 
proceed to any definite sentence respecting the conduct or doc- 
trine of Wycliffe. On another occasion the queen-mother, 
Philippa, who was much respected by the citizens, had inter- 
vened between them and John of Gaunt’s party. It is not 
clear whether this interposition was of the same nature, or 
whether, as some claim, the populace was supporting Wycliffe. 
In either case, the result was that he escaped condemnation a 
second time. In a paper presenied on this occasion, Wycliffe 
complains that he has been misrepresented by the notions of 
children and weak persons concerning: what he has taught. 
He, therefore, commits his opinions to writing, stating that 
he is ready to defend them even unto death. “In my conclu- 
sions,” he writes, “I have followed the sacred scriptures and 
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the holy doctors, both in their meaning and in their modes of 
expression; this I am willing to show, but should it be proved 
that such conclusions are opposed to the Faith, I am prepared 
very willingly to retract them.” 


III 


Nevertheless, it seems pretty clear that he was escaping 
ecclesiastical condemnation by the interference of the civil 
power whose authority he exalted over that of the Church. 
The civil power at least owed such protection to him since he 
was undoubtedly encouraged in his teaching by the prevalent 
opposition to Papal authority. The fact that a man of such 
vigorous and rebellious mind should have reached the age of 
fifty-three before he was officially interfered with, suggests 
that the condition of ecclesiastical authority, weak as it was 
undoubtedly, was even too weak to operate against heresy, or 
alternatively, that Wycliffe’s views or the weight of his influ- 
ence were not taken seriously enough for prosecution. 

Whatever the cause, the long delay in accusing him and the 
failure of two attempts to judge his case, seems to have em- 
boldened him. It must have given him confidence in his own 
view that his last appeal would be to the crown and not to the 
miter, and that it would stand every chance of being suc- 
cessful. 

The first Parliament of Richard II appears to have asked 
his opinion, anyway to have received it in the affirmative, as 
to whether the country might retain its treasure in case of 
necessity against the demands of the Pope. His answer was 
both easy and safe. At this time Papal authority was further 
decreased by the Great Schism, which Wycliffe affirms, in 
“The Schism of the Popes,” is punishment for greed and 
simony. The tract was followed by one on the “Truth and 
Meaning of Scripture” which is characteristic of him. He 
maintains the supreme authority of Scripture, the right of 
private judgment, for all branches of clerical power and for 
almost every article of moral obligation. 
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About this time he was taken seriously ill and a deputation 
of four doctors (friars) and four civil officers from Oxford 
waited upon him to persuade him to revoke his abuse of the 
friars. He is said to have replied that he would not die but 
live and again declare the evil deeds of the friars. He kept 
his promise. He fought the mendicants without ceasing until 
his death four years later. 


IV 


We need not be surprised that the course of events had em- 
boldened Wycliffe to further a more active revolt against the 
teaching of the Church. About 1380 he came out vigorously 
with his challenge to the University on the subject of the 
Eucharist. It is important to note that he never made clear 
what he did believe on the Sacrament, but he was quite def- 
inite on what he did not believe. He did not believe in Trans- 
substantiation. 

This was naturally too much for the University to stand in 
any circumstances. The event is remarkable for the explicit 
definition of Catholic teaching given by the twelve doctors 
in condemnation of Wycliffe. They declared that the true 
doctrine of the Church was that in the Sacrament “the bread 
and wine upon the altar are substantially converted into the 
true Body and Blood of Christ—so that Christ is verily there 
in His own proper bodily presence.” It was forbidden to 
teach otherwise under pain of greater excommunication and 
suspension from scholastic offices. There was, of course, noth- 
ing original in Wycliffe’s heresy, since he derived it from 
Berengarius who had long been condemned. He decided, as 
we might expect, to appeal to Parliament. 

Pending the decision of Parliament he composed his work 
on the subject known as “Wycliffe’s Wicket.” In it we find 
the question “may the thing made, turn again and make Him 
who made it? Thou, then, that art an earthly man, by what 
reason mayest thou say that thou makest thy Maker?” Wy- 
cliffe’s inability to discover a reason does not suggest a very 
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profound acquaintance with theology. ‘Seek ye busily,” he 
writes, “if ye can find two words of blessing or giving of 
thanks wherewith Christ made His Body and Blood of the 
bread and wine. For if ye might once find out those words 
then should ye wax great masters above Christ...” It does 
not require a theologian to recognize the last part of this sen- 
tence as nonsense. Moreover, the findings of any number of 
words would not convince Wycliffe, for he demanded the 
right to interpret the words his own way. Such an attitude 
and such methods of controversy are singularly unconvinc- 
ing. They give no indication whatever of the mind of a 
philosopher or theologian. It was a poor schoolman, even 
though he were a friar, who could not have propounded more 
formidable and logical arguments against received dogma 
than Wycliffe’s. Speaking of heresies in another place, Wy- 
cliffe says “there is no greater heresy than for a man to believe 
that he is absolved from his sin, if he give money, or because 
a priest layeth his hand on the head and saith ‘I absolve thee.’ ” 
This question-begging sort of statement is typical. It does not 
make a man a great reformer, or his opponents defenders of 
what he criticizes. “Prayer,” he says, “is good, but not so 
good as preaching.” 


V 


Matters came to a head in 1382, after the insurrection of 
the men of Kent and the murder of Archbishop Sudbury for 
which Lollardy and the tenets of Wycliffe were blamed, possi- 
bly unjustly. A synod at London, presided over by Courtenay, 
now Primate, with eight prelates, fourteen doctors of civil 
and canon law, six bachelors of divinity, and a score of others 
considered twenty-four opinions being propagated, most attri- 
buted to Wycliffe and his followers, and condemned ten as 
heretical and the rest as erroneous. The condemnation was 
duly circulated and by direct instruction promulgated at Ox- 
ford. Here there was some reluctance to pursue the Primate’s 
policy of extirpating the heresies, partly because some leading 
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authorities there were sympathetic and partly because there 
was a move to make the University independent of outside 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Ultimately, however, Wycliffe 
and several others, including Repyngdon who retracted and 
later became a Cardinal, were suspended from all scholastic 
exercises until they should clear themselves of the suspicion 
of heresy. Wycliffe remained in his rectory. 

The Primate, resolved to deal thoroughly with heresy, 
though, indeed, he had come too late, got a statute against 
heretics through Parliament. Wycliffe’s counter to this was 
an appeal or complaint to the King and Parliament on four 
points: first, that the vows of Religious are a device of man 
and of no obligation; second, that secular lords may lawfully, 
and meritoriously in some cases, take away temporal goods 
given to men of the Church; third, tithes and other voluntary 
offerings should be withdrawn from prelates or other priests 
whoever they be when they yield to great sin; fourth, he prays 
that the doctrine of the Eucharist, which is plainly taught by 
Christ and His Apostles in the gospels and epistles may be also 
openly taught in the churches. 

This document is most damaging to Wycliffe. Note the 
order of the articles—the first is yet another tirade against his 
old enemies the friars, the next two follow this up by the 
argumentum ad hominem, in a most shameless fashion appeal- 
ing directly to the personal bias of the secular power. What 
is more significant is that the last article does not restate his 
heresy on the subject but leaves the matter open (wisely in the 
circumstances) and his expansion of that article in the body 
of his paper deals not with the Eucharist but with the “evils 
arising from the worldly business of priests,” dodging right 
off the question. The Commons were sufficiently seduced to 
ask the King to repeal the recent statute against heretics. 

Exclusion from the University, imprisonment and confisca- 
tion had been pronounced against all who should hold or 
favor the doctrines of Wycliffe. He was now summoned to 
answer for his doctrines before a Convocation at Oxford, on 
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November 19, 1382. At this stage John of Gaunt declined 
to help him and advised him to submit to his ecclesiastical 
superiors in doctrinal matters as he had advised Repyngdon, 
Hereford and other supporters of Wycliffe. 

He presented two “Confessions” to the Convocation, one 
Latin and one English. They concern his belief in the matter 
of the Eucharist. They are remarkable for their moderation 
and caution, being definite affirmations of the Real Presence 
in the Sacrament, the first in the form of a technical defense 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence. He is very cleverly 
vague about Transubstantiation. He does not now ask “how 
can a man remake his Maker?” or “if the Eucharist is the 
Body of Christ, is it his mortal or risen body?” Instead “We 
believe as Christ and His Apostles have taught us, that the 
Sacrament of the Altar, white and round and like our bread 
or host unsacred, is very God’s Body in the form of bread...” 
There is no assertion here that the Bread is only figuratively 
God’s Body. In the Latin he says: Idem Corpus Christi... 
ipsum, inquam, idem corpus et eadem substantia est vere et 
realiter panis sacramentalis vel hostia consecrata quam fideles 
senciunt in manibus sacerdotis, cujus probacio est quia Chris- 
tus qui mentiri non protest sic asserit. 

Nevertheless, there is sufficient vagueness in certain expres- 
sions, especially where he appears to insist that the substance 
of bread remains, to save him from the charge of having re- 
tracted his heresy. There was sufficient vagueness in his 
papers at least to save him from immediate condemnation, 
though they do, on closer consideration, deny Transubstantia- 
tion, yet more implicity than explicitly. By virtue of royal 
letters Wycliffe was now excluded from Oxford. 

He retired to Lutterworth once more to write with his 
customary activity. The quite unusual moderation in: dealing 
with him is somewhat difficult to account for, especially in 
view of the decisive and effective steps taken against his lead- 
ing supporters. That the temper of Parliament and the power 
of John of Gaunt made ecclesiastical authority hesitant need 
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not be doubted. But, the limit had surely been passed in Wy- 
cliffe’s case. There was evidently also a tendency amongst 
certain prelates, for example William of Wykeham, the fa- 
mous Bishop of Winchester, to give the rebels as much rope as 
possible. Wykeham was thoroughly orthodox and carried 
great weight. It is not unlikely that he was wise enough to 
see a danger in making a martyr of Wycliffe, especially when 
he had a good deal of public sympathy. It may well be also 
that Wycliffe’s personality, his sincerity and piety, won tolera- 
tion for him. Possibly, again, he was regarded as more mis- 
guided than dangerous. Whatever the cause, he was sin- 
gularly lucky and really suffered not at all when we consider 
the punishment prescribed for his offence. 

He continued, as we have seen, to write and preach at Lut- 
terworth. Eventually he is summoned to Rome to answer for 
his doctrines. The authorities at home no doubt thought it 
safer to have him dealt with thus. His reply to the Pope is a 
curious affair, excusing himself on account of his inability to 


travel, yet in no very respectful tone: “I have joyfully to tell,” 
he writes, “the belief which I hold, and always to the Pope. 
For I suppose that if my faith be right and given of God, the 
Pope will gladly preserve it, and that if my faith be error, 
the Pope will wisely amend it.” He goes on to lecture the 
Pope: 


This I take as wholesome counsel, that the Pope should leave his worldly 
lordship to worldly lords, as Christ enjoins him; . . . and if I err in this 
sentence I will be meekly amended . . . and if I might travel in my own 
person, I would with God’s will go to the Pope. But Christ has needed me 
to the contrary . . . and I suppose of our Pope that he will not be Anti- 
christ, and reverse Christ in this working to the contrary of Christ’s will. 
For if he summons against reason by him or any of his, and pursue this 
unskilful [middle English—unreasonable] summoning, he is an open Anti- 
Christ. 


“Anti-Christ” was, indeed, his favorite expression for the 
Pope, in addition to “poisoner,” “manslayer,” “vice-regent 
of the devil,” and so on. Yet there is something highly ludi- 
crous in the Rector of Lutterworth solemnly telling the Pope, 
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whom in the same letter he says is “the highest Vicar that 
Christ has here on earth,” that if he insists on making him 
travel to Rome that will prove him to be Anti-Christ. Per- 
haps Urban VI, who was no fool, saw the joke. At any rate 
Wycliffe was not molested further, though it is probable that 
he would have been had he not died after a seizure, during 
Mass it is said, on the last day of 1384. 


VI 


It is in his last years, from 1377 to 1384, that Wycliffe is 
credited with having undertaken the translation of the whole 
Bible into the vernacular “for the first time.” The fiction that 
vernacular Scriptures were not extant before Wycliffe has 
been fully exploded, by such scholars as Cardinal Gasquet 
among others. Many manuscripts of portions of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular from the earliest times can be seen 
today. It is impossible that Wycliffe could have proceeded 
far with a work of such magnitude in view of the few years 
available, his other activities and his failing health, Much 
that was formerly credited to him has in fact been found to be 
earlier work incorporated with his, for example the transla- 
tion and commentary on the Psalter by Richard Rolle of 
Hampole who died in 1349. The vernacular Scriptures were 
not forbidden as is commonly inferred from Wycliffe’s state- 
ments, but unauthorized translations were forbidden and for 
obvious good reasons. Wycliffe himself insists on four quali- 
fications for “interpreting” Scripture, namely, ability to col- 
late manuscripts, logic, comparison of Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, and illumination by the Holy Ghost—no small essentials. 
He was, therefore, quite illogical and unreasonable in object- 
ing to even more rigorous stipulations such as the Church re- 
quired for those who would prepare Scripture for others to 
interpret. 

It would seem to be undeniable that Wycliffe got off very 
lightly. There is little in all his voluminous works to indicate 
that he was an especially learned, profound or wise thinker. 
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He is always vigorous and forceful, a master of the abusive 
controversial methods of the pamphleteer. Most of his pro- 
ductions are pamphlets rather than reasoned treatises. They 
exhibit little or none of the calm reasoning of the philosopher 
or theologian, but any amount of the down-right dogmatic as- 
sertion, the uncompromising, crushing invective against the 
other side, which is the mark of the successful pamphleteer. 
He supposes the College of Cardinals to be formed into a 
corps of banditti, he sarcastically suggests that it is believed 
“that inasmuch as he [the Pope] is known by the name of 
Most Holy Father, he is, of course, free from sin.” Most of 
Wycliffe’s writings, in the words of his Protestant biographer, 
“bear the marks of hurried composition,” their references to 
earlier authorities are neither as apt nor as accurate as one 
would expect from a theologian of eminence. His Protestant 
biographer states: ‘It is not pretended that his taste was free 
from the barbarism which pervaded the literature of the pe- 
riod, nor that his authorities were always the most pertinent 
that might have been adduced; nor that they are given in 
every instance with all the caution that was desirable.” In 
other words his actual learning was neither great nor well- 
applied. He does not give much time to confuting the opin- 
ions of authorities of undoubted eminence and sanctity 
against him. Friar Thomas Aquinas was neither so wicked 
a friar nor so inconsiderable a philosopher and theologian that 
anyone basing a case on reason could afford to ignore his ar- 
guments on the Eucharist. 

Wycliffe, in short, did not appeal to reason. Honestly 
shocked as he was at the abuses of his time, he attacked them 
by appealing to the prejudices of his time. His attack sur- 
vived and he continued it by the protection of forces neither 
inspired by his zeal nor worthy of his acceptance. The in- 
heritors of the Protestant tradition who regard Wycliffe as 
their pioneer, take their religion from views not based on rea- 
son but expediency, from a pamphleteer rather than a philos- 
opher or theologian. 
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He gained little distinction until he was past middle age: 
he was nearly fifty before he was Doctor, over fifty before he 
got preferment and came into the public eye. He appears 
to have owed even so much distinction as he achieved at least 
in part to his association with John of Gaunt and his useful- 
ness to Gaunt’s political party. In the main, apart from his 
“dominion founded on grace,” his claim to private judgment 
in the interpretation of Scriptures (neither tenet backed by 
reasoned argument but rather by the argumentum ad homt- 
nem) and his vague and erratic heresy on the Eucharist, he 
proposed no new doctrine which has gained acceptance by his 
followers. There is not a single Protestant sect which re- 
veres the memory of Wycliffe, that would accept his doctrines, 
for example, on the Eucharist. Certainly none practise his 
theory of “dominion founded in grace.” The bulk of his 
work was against the clerical abuses of his day, matters of 
discipline and not doctrine. It is quite probable that he owes 
not a little of his fame to his condemnation by the Council of 
Constance. 


VII 


That he was a devout, pious and sincere man will be readily 
granted. That he was a vigorous and truculent controversia- 
list is obvious. But that he was a profound philosopher or 
theologian who paved the way to a purer Christianity on a 
basis of reason, logic and sound theological principle is not 
borne out by his works. The eulogies even of contemporary 
chroniclers such as Knighton are not necessarily to be credited 
any more than the abuse of contemporaries such as Walsing- 
ham, when they conflict with the evidence of the man’s works. 
In a healthier condition of the Church he would not have 
arisen, or if he had he would have been quickly and effectively 
controverted and discredited. He might even have been a 
friar. 





What Did Locke Borrow 


from Hooker? 
GEORGE BULL, S.J., M.A., S.T.D. 


Locke’s theory of the State is derived almost wholly from 

“The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” Certainly, a casual 
reading would seem to justify such a view, if for no other 
reason, for the ostensible deference Locke pays Hooker, 
throughout the “Second Treatise.” Closer acquaintance, 
though, makes it appear that the resemblance is more nomi- 
nalistic than real; and the deference—not altogether unalloyed. 
For when the theory of the State, as advanced by each, is con- 
sidered not merely piecemeal, but as a whole, it is far truer to 
say that Locke attempts to make Hooker sponsor an order of 
things which the Churchman would have found it less than 
“Sudicious” to sanction. 

The test of the likeness of any two systems of thought is not 
similarity in elements, much less in mere terms. It is pre- 
eminently in the use to which the elements are put. Neither 
of the two writers, under consideration, was writing disinter- 
estedly. Each had a practical point to score; and what is more, 
each avowed it." Hooker had a king’s power in the Church 
to defend; Locke the loss of a king’s power in the State, i.e., 
a revolution, to justify. Dominant purpose is very likely to 
modify the use of the elements of a theory and we must not 
marvel then, if we find Hooker less concerned with a people 
than he is with their king; or Locke less concerned with justi- 


[- has become almost a commonplace to say that John 


1Hooker sought: “to make it appear unto you that for the Ecclesiastical Laws of 
this land, we are led by great reason to observe them and yea by no necessity to 
impugn them.” (Polity, Bk. I, Chap. VII, No. 1, 2. Ibid., Chap. XVI. All refer- 


ences are to the edition of Keble.) 
Locke sought: “To establish the throne of our great Restorer King William and 


make good his claim in the consent of the people.” 
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fying authority than he is with setting its due bounds. But 
since the idea is well entrenched that Hooker, if he is not the 
only source of Locke’s Second Treatise, is at least a principal 
one, I propose to examine in the foliowing pages the great 
hinge ideas of each theory, following the easy order of the 
notions concerning the origin, constitution, and dissolution of 
States as held by each writer. 


I 


Hooker gives us a positive and a negative reason why men 
must leave the “state of nature’” and enter civil society. First, 
man is a social being, hence he naturally desires to enter 
society. Secondly, even if he did not so desire it, man would 
have to enter civil society, to obtain many things which he 
needs;* and thirdly, “to remove mutual grievances and 


wrongs.” 
Locke’s state of nature in part is precisely the same as 


Hooker’s. Indeed, it is a paraphrase, in the enumeration of 
the defects and deficiencies of that state.” This is clear on a 
merely casual reading. But Locke has some important differ- 
ences. He admits the fact of the sociability of man’s nature— 
but implies that it can be fully satisfied in the family.’ The 
great and chief end, therefore, of men uniting into common- 


2It should be noted that Hooker does not use the phrase “state of nature”; Locke 
does. 

3Bk. I, Chap. X, No. 1: “A natural inclination whereby all men desire social life 
and fellowship.” Again (Chap. X, No. 12): “Civil Society doth more content the 
nature of man than any private kind of solitary living, because in Society this good 
of mutual participation is so much larger than otherwise.” 

4“To supply a competent store of things needful for such a life as our nature doth 
desire, a life fit for the dignity of man.” (Ibid., X, No. 1.) 

5Bk. I, Ch. X., No. 4. It is difficult to see how Hooker can admit a social element 
in man’s nature, especially in terms as strong as those here used, and at the same 
time say: “There being no impossibility in nature considered by itself that men might 
have lived without any public regiment.” (Bk. I, Ch. X.) If he means men could 
have existed without civil society he is certainly retracting or contradicting what we 
have called the positive element above. 

®Cfr. Treatises, II, No. 4-8; Polity, Bk. I, Chap. X, Nos. 1 and 4. 

'Cfr. Treatises, Bk. II, No. 77. 
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wealths is the preservation of their property.” In other words, 
compared with Hooker, he admits only what we have called 
the negative element in Hooker’s reasoning, for the rise of 
civil society. One other important difference is to be found. 
It is Locke’s “strange doctrine” of the executive power of the 
Law of Nature.’ There is no sign of this idea in Hooker, at 
least, in the sense in which it is found in Locke. Locke intro- 
duces the doctrine with the specific purpose of making it the 
source of civil authority. Hooker, though he uses a phrase” 
indicative of something like Locke’s notion, certainly does not 
use it as the source of political power. 

In sum, then Locke paraphrased Hooker’s idea of the state 
of nature; throwing into relief the defects and deficiencies of 
that state—all but eliminating Hooker’s idea that these were 
but secondary reasons for the necessity of civil society, (which 
is also required to satisfy man’s social instinct) and adding, the 
“strange doctrine” of the executive power of the Law of 


Nature. 
Again—a most important difference is at once noticeable 


between the “Polity” and the “Second Treatise,” as to the 
origin of civil authority. Both insist that civil societies arise 


8Ibid., Nos. 124-126. 
"This doctrine is in effect—that, in the state of nature, each individual has the 


right to punish violations of natural law. “... the execution of the law of nature is 
in that State put in every man’s hands, whereby everyone has the right to punish the 
transgressors of that law to such a degree as may hinder its violation. For the law 
of nature would, as all other laws that concern men in this world, be in vain if 
there were nobody that in the State of Nature had a power to execute that law and 
thereby preserve the innocent and restrain offenders. ...” (Treatises, Bk. II, No. 7.) 

10The doubt arises from this: “They knew that howsoever men may seek their 
own commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was not to be suf- 
fered, but by all good men and by all good means to be withstood.” This phrase 
might be a germinal expression of Locke’s executive power of the Law of Nature. 
But it very probably merely means that Nature gives every man the right to repel 
injuries while they are being perpetrated and to obtain restitution for material 
losses, enlisting if he can, the help of other good men. This is far from Locke’s idea 
that Nature puts the sanction of the Law of Nature into the hands of each individual. 
Indeed, Hooker (Bk. I, Chap. IX, No. 2) says very explicitly that God alone is the 
just avenger of violations of Natural Law: “He is the only rewarder and revenger 
of such actions; although not of such actions only, but of all whereby the Law of 
Nature is broken whereof Himself is the Author.” 
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from the consent of the governed.” But Locke makes civil 
authority the compound of the powers which each individual 
had in the state of nature—a compound of which the consent 
to enter society is the efficient cause. Whereas Hooker de- 
rives civil authority directly from the Natural Law to the 
whole body politic, and consent is merely the actuating condi- 
tion. In other words, the public power is not a compound of, 
but specifically different from, private powers. It is born, it 
is true, only when the consent of the individuals is given, but 
this consent merely causes to arise a power of which the con- 
tent and scope are fixed by the Natural Law, not by the wills 
of the individuals consenting; much the same as in Matrimony 
—the individuals who consent do not specify the bond, they 


merely cause it to arise.” 
In consequence, it is impossible to say with any accuracy 


Polity, Bk. I, Chap. X, No. 1: “Two foundations . .. an order expressly or 
secretly agreed upon touching the manner of their living together.” Ibid. No. 4: 
“There was no way but by growing unto composition and agreement among them- 
selves.” 

Nowhere does Hooker, except in the passage just quoted approach the question of 
whether the consent must be express or merely tacit. Even what light this might shed 
on the point is dimmed by the following brief, but, we feel, quite adequate quota- 
tion: “So that in a word all public regiment of what kind soever seemeth evidently to 
have arisen from deliberate advice, consultation, and composition between men, 
judging it convenient and behoveful.” (Polity, Bk. I, Ch. X, No. 8.) There is an 
astonishing similarity with Locke here. Locke, too, admits the tacit consent as the 
explanation of how patriarchal became political authority. So does Hooker. Locke 
then turns round and, seeming to speak in general, demands express consent. So does 
Hooker. Both seem, finally, to hold that unless a given Civil Society arose gradually 
from Patriarchal Society, express consent is required. Concerning the nature of the 
consent, it is hard to know whether Locke is speaking of consent as the de jure or 
the merely de facto cause of the origin of Civil Society. He seems to vacillate and 
in consequence, what he actually does is to argue to what was, from what should 
have been. 

12Polity, Bk. VIII, Ch. VI, No. 344: “Nature hath appointed that there should be 
in a Civil Society power to make laws; but the consent of the people (which are that 
Society) hath instituted the prince’s person, to be the subject, wherein supremacy of 
that power shall reside.” The same idea is found in Bk. VIII, Ch. II. No. 6, only 
Revelation rather than merely Natural Law is used as the basis. Here too is the 
perennial scholastic illustration from Matrimony. Cfr. also Bk. I, Ch. X, No. 8: 
“Howbeit laws do not take their constraining force from the quality of such as devise 
them ... that which we spake before, concerning the power of government must be 
applied unto the power of making laws. ... ” 
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that on this point, i.e., the question of the origin of civil 
authority, Locke and Hooker are at one. They hold, in com- 
mon, that the natural and original subject of civil authority is 
the society. Locke, because the individuals possessed this 
power once and surrendered it; Hooker, because the Natural 
Law confers it, not on the individuals, but on the whole body 
which individuals have caused to arise by a compact to enter 
society. Furthermore, Hooker holds that not only is there a 
naural impulse in man to enter civil society because he is 
social, not only does he need society” to remedy certain defects 
of the state of nature, but he insists that there is a moral obli- 
gation arising from the Law of Nature™ that man, under the 
present conditions of his nature, should enter civil society. As 


13Three steps can be indicated in the arguments offered by various schools, regard- 
ing why man enters a civil society. First, the physical needs of his nature; second, 
the psychological needs of his nature, i.e., the instinct for companionship and what 
Hooker calls the good of mutual participation; and thirdly, an obligation appre- 
hended by Reason in virtue of which he is faced with the alternative of entering 
Civil Society, or violating the Natural Law. Hooker has all three elements. Two 
have already been indicated, the third is contained in Bk. I, Chap, X: “Howbeit, 
the corruption of our nature being presupposed, we may not deny but that the law 
of nature doth now require of necessity, some kind of regiment.” 

In postulating this third element Hooker is definitely in the line of the scholastic 
tradition and quite as definitely at odds with Locke, across whose vision such a basis 
for entering society never seems to have come. Hooker, however, in making the 
Vitiation of human nature the reason for the State, is definitely against the scholastic 
tradition; at least from St. Thomas, onward. (Cfr. Summa I, q. 94, art. III; ibid., 
art. IV, De Regimine Principum I. 1.) 

14Another point of departure between Locke and Hooker is to be found in their 
respective ideas on the definition of the Law of Nature. Hooker is in the main scho- 
lastic, though as Hallam complains (Literature of Europe, Vol. II, p. 104) he lacks the 
precision and succinctness of the Schoolmen. Locke, is definitely Stoic. The Church- 
man’s idea of the Law of Nature is to be found in Bk. I, Ch. VIII, 8, 9. All the 
elements to be found in the common scholastic definition (Lex naturalis est participa- 
tio legis aeternae in rationali creatura—St. Thomas I, 2, q. 91, a. 2—or Lumen intel- 
lectus insitum nobis a Deo, per quod cognoscimus quid agendum, et quid vitandum.— 
Opusc. 3. In duo praecepta caritatis, c. 1) are likewise in Hooker. Thus: “The rule 
of voluntary agents on earth is the sentence that Reason giveth concerning the good- 
ness of those things which they are to do.” 

The objective order of things—based on their essences, to the observance of which 
the Natural Law constrains us—a notion basic to the Scholastic idea, is here found: 
“We know things either as they are in themselves, or as they are in mutual rela- 
tion to each other. The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto himself 
and other things in relation unto man I may justly term the matter of all those 
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we saw above, Locke has no notion whatever on this last 
point; he slights the first, and emphasizes the second to such 
a degree, as to make the whole reason for man’s entry into the 
State nothing but the preservation of his property. All these 
are differences and, as will already have appeared, differences 
sufficiently great to warrant our saying that Hooker is not 
Locke’s source, on this important key-idea of his theory. 

In discussing the /imits of authority as found in the State, 
both Hooker and Locke verbally are in agreement, but sub- 
stantially they are poles apart. Both hold that civil authority 
cannot command anything at variance with Natural Law. 


The public power of all Societies is above every soul contained in the 
same societies. And the principal use of that power is to give laws unto all 
that are under it; which laws in such case we must obey unless there be 
reason shewed which may necessarily enforce, that the law of Reason or of 


principles which are as it were edicts, statutes, decrees in that Law of Nature, where- 
by human actions are framed.” 

Cfr. also Bk. I, Chap. IX, No. 1: “Now the due observation of this Law which 
Reason teacheth us, cannot but be effectual unto their great good who observe the 
same. For we see the whole world and each part thereof so compacted, that as long 
as each thing performeth only that work which is natural unto it, it thereby pre- 
serveth both other things and also itself.” 

And that this is a participation of the eternal Jaw in man, he tells us: “For that 
which all men have at all times learned, Nature herself must needs have taught; and 
God being the Author of Nature, her voice is but his instrument.” 

That this rule of reason is not merely a speculative apprehension of the due order 
of things, but the imposing of a moral necessity to observe the due order, he makes 
clear in the following: “Wherefore the natural measure whereby to judge our doings 
is the sentence of Feason, determining and setting down what is good to be done. 
Which sentence is either mandatory showing what must be done, or else permissive,” 
etc. (Bk. I, Chap. VIII.) 

And finally in a general definition he even seems to prefer the definition of Natural 
Law, which, springing from Augustine, emphasizes rather the rational than the voli- 
tional element in this law and hence was called “Recta Ratio”: “Law Rational, there- 
fore, which men commonly used to call the Law of Nature, meaning thereby the Law 
which human nature knoweth itself in reason to be universally bound unto, which 
also for that cause may be termed most fitly the Law of Reason, this Law, I say 
comprehendeth all those things which men by the light of their natural understand- 
ing evidently know, or leastwise, may know, to be beseeming or unbeseeming, virtuous 
or vicious, good or evil for them to do.” (Bk. I, Chap. VIII.) 

How far all this is from Locke’s notion that the Law of Nature is merely the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is evident. And unless we discount the value of ideas and 
look only to terms, there is no reason for saying that Locke drew on Hooker for this 
fundamental notion in his theory. 
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God doth enjoin the contrary: because, except our own private and but 
probable resolutions be by the law of public determinations over-ruled, we 
take away all possibility of sociable life in the world.” 


Now Locke, also, sets the Law of Nature as the limit of 
authority over the individual. But as the Law of Nature, in 
Locke, is merely the instinct of self-preservation, while in 
Hooker it is the whole moral code as discoverable by the light 
of reason, there arises at once an immense difference in the 
scope of State activity, as established in their respective 
theories. Men established the State, says Locke, for the 
preservation of their property. In consequence, the State has 
no authority outside this end. But in the “Polity,” the State’s 
authority not only extends to whatever is not immoral,” but 
the whole emphasis of the passage just quoted and of the con- 
text from which it is taken is to take away from individuals 
the prerogative of refusing obedience to a law, unless the law 
is manifestly immoral. In other words, Hooker labors to 
establish an objective, impersonal standard of obedience to 
law. He makes the presumption always for the law. Locke, 
intent on securing the individual, jealous of the State, uncer- 
tain because of the misty conception he holds of Natural Law, 
. places the matter ultimately in the subjective reasoning of the 
individual. It is but another instance of the large effects 
which flow from causes apparently but slightly diverse. 

Further divergences appear as soon as we attempt to dis- 
cover the limits of civil power, after its delegation from the 
community to the government. Both Locke and Hooker hold 
that the original subject of authority is the community as a 
whole. Each holds that according to the disposition made of 
this power is the form of Government. But in Locke’s theory 


15Bk. II, Chap. XVI, No. 5. 

16Hooker makes the end of the State “Bonum publicum” and obviously does not de- 
fine the term as narrowly as Locke does, i.e., the preservation of property, even in 
Locke’s use of the word property (Cfr. Polity, Bk. VIII, Chap. III, No. 1; also the 
book review in this issue, p. 164). Indeed, Hooker goes further and tells us: 
“ . . we are all agreed that there is not any restraint or limitation of matter for 
regal authority and power to be conversant in, but of religion only.” (Ibid.) 
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there is no room for limitation of the powers given a govern- 
ment, because civil authority as found in the State is at its 
minimum. The only thing a people can do, for convenience 
sake, is to make express, in a written constitution or funda- 
mental law, that limitation implicitly existing, from the Natu- 
ral Law, and such practical expedients as may help to con- 
crete it for the minds of men. Furthermore, in Locke’s theory 
it is impossible that the community could ever completely 
denude itself of all power, in such a way as to leave itself 
without resource, were the government to abuse its trust. 
Now Hooker’s theory is so much at variance with this that it 
is as hard to see how his concept of the transfer of power from 
the community to the government could have grown from his 
premises as it is to see how Locke’s could have come from his. 
Hooker contends that the government has power, in accord- 
ance with the title by which that power was obtained. They 
are three: 

(a) Just conquerors” have power absolute, limited only by 
Natural and Divine Law. 

(b) Kings by God’s appointment have power according to 
the measure God positively allows. 

(c) Kings by consent of the people have power according 
to the limits set by fundamental law then enacted, or subse- 
quently even tacitly allowed.” And in consequence, the terms 
of the original transfer must be carefully looked to, because 
when once transferred power is irrevocable :” 

May a body politic, then, at all times withdraw in whole or in part, the 
influence of the Dominion, which passeth from it, if inconveniences grow 
thereby? It must be presumed that Supreme Governors will not in such a 
case oppose themselves, and be stiff in detaining that the use whereof is with 
public detriment: but surely without their consent I see not how the body by 
any just means should be able to help itself, saving when Dominion doth 


17Locke, of course, rejects this title altogether. 
18Bk. VIII, Chap. III, No. 10. 
19Bk, VIII, Chap. II, No. 10. 
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escheat ; such things must be thought upon beforehand that the power may be 
limited ere it be granted which is the next thing we are to consider. 


Now it will be observed that Hooker seems to set no limit 
in the concrete, at least, to the power which a community may 
make over to its king, or government. While Locke is insist- 
ing, time out of time, that the government has not certain 
powers, because by the Law of Nature the community is for- 
bidden to transfer them, Hooker is wholly taken up with the 
terms of the act of transfer. And the implication of the warn- 
ing to look well to the limitation of power before it is granted, 
is that a people could absolutely speaking denude itself of all 
rights. And when this is taken in conjunction with his laud- 
able attempt to raise obedience to law above the individual’s 
whim and the fact we are now about to consider, namely, his 
extraordinary stand regarding the right of resistance, it is 
hard to see how he and Locke could ever have been said to 
belong to the same school. 

On the right of resistance Locke fairly shrieks his idea. 
He grants it as we have seen even to private individuals, when 
in their individual judgments, they consider themselves 
wronged. 

Hooker has told us so far, that once the people have trans- 
ferred power they cannot recover it, “saving when it 
escheats.”” He has told us that all are agreed that no matter 
is outside the king’s jurisdiction save religious affairs (and he 
is laboring to include these, as well) and, that though the end 
of Government is the bonum publicum, the king is and should 
be supreme. With such concessions to authority we should 
naturally, in a man of the democracy imputed to Hooker, look 
for some discussion of that ultimate sanction on the abuse of 
power which is the sword over the heads of even absolute 
kings—namely the right of resistance. In Hooker there is 


20There is an index of Hooker’s mind in the use of this legal term and of his 
constantly recurring use of the word Dominion to denote political power. These are 
but straws in the wind—but the conception of Civil Authority as a property, is to 
say the least, suspect. 
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none; at least there is none that is definite and clear, and be- 
side John Locke, the great Churchman almost dwindles, for 
all his democratic pronouncements thus far, into a Filmer. 
The only place where Hooker even mentions the question of 
resistance is in the following passage, which I quote to show 
with what pusillanimity and tergiversation he does so:™ 


In the mighty upon earth which are not always so virtuous and holy that 
their own good minds will bridle them, what may we look for considering 
the frailty of man’s nature, if the world do once hold it for a maxim, that 
kings ought to live in no subjection, that how grievous disorder soever they 
fall into, none may have coercive power over them. Yet so it is, that this, we 
must necessarily admit, as a number of right well learned men are persuaded. 
Let us therefore set down first what there is, which may induce men so to 
think; and then consider their several inventions or ways who judge it a 
thing necessary, even for kings themselves, to be punishable and that by men. 
The question itself we will not determine. The reason for each opinion 
being opened, it shall be best for the wise to judge which of them is likeliest 
to be true. Our purpose being not to oppugn any save what the reformers 
hold; and of the rest rather to inquire than to give sentence. Inducements 
leading men to think the highest magistrate should not be judged of any sav- 
ing God alone are especially these: As in natural bodies, there could be no 
motion, unless there were something that moves all things and itself con- 
tinueth immovable, so there must be a Supreme head of justice whereunto all 
are subject, but itself in subjection to none; which kind of preeminence, if 
some ought to have in a kingdom, who but the king ought to have it? Kings, 
therefore, no man can have lawful power and authority to judge; if private 
men offend, there is the Magistrate over them, which judgeth; if Magistrates, 
they have their prince; if princes, there is heaven, a tribunal before which 
they shall appear; on earth they are not accountable to any, which things the 
very original of kingdoms doth shew.” 


21Cfr. Keble’s ed. of Church and Paget’s Hooker, Vol. III, p. 445; also Vol. I, p. 
xl vii. 

*2Abdenego Seller, in his History of Passive Obedience Since the Reformation, 
eager as he admits in the opening pages to prove that the Anglican Church sponsored 
the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings quotes, with some lacunae, the above pas- 
sage and surrounds it with these illuminating remarks: “In this reign Mr. Hooker 
published his judicious Books of Ecclesiastical Polity; from the first of which it must 
be confessed, it is observed that he lays the foundation of Government in agreement, 
therein following the Schoolmen too strictly, who had brought in the terms and no- 
tions of the Aristotelian Philosophy into the Christian Church, while Aristotle is 
known to be a great lover of democracy; but whatever he [Hooker] laid down in 
the thesi, I am sure he hated the deductions that some men make from him, that be- 
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This, then, is Hooker’s whole contribution to the doctrine 
on the right people have to call to judgment a king, or govern- 
ment that abuses its power. Ostensibly, the question itself he 
will not determine, but he really does settle it, first by the man- 
ner of his presentation and secondly, because he does emphatic- 
ally decide that kings are not answerable to the ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Perhaps, then, what he means by saying he will not 
settle the question is that he does not propose to examine the 
arguments pro and con with regard to king’s responsibility in 
the civil sphere, but accepts the conclusion that they are not 
responsible “as a number of right well learned men are per- 
suaded.” Finally, he certainly holds that in the case of the 
kings of England it is not “possible that any either Civil or 
Ecclesiastical under them should have coercive power.” 


II 


Now the significance of all this is great, for the evaluation 
of the place Hooker’s theory is to be given in the history of 
democratic thought. It is a curious phenomenon that he 
should have been so obviously at one with the monarchomach 
school up to this point, and then suddenly have deserted them. 

The reason lies in this: that Hooker’s conception of the 
transfer of power from the community to its government is 
the transfer visualized by the “Lex Regia.” There is no in- 
alienable sovereignty of the people in Hooker’s theory.” He 


cause Government arose out of a compact, therefore the people may call their princes 
to an account; for in those fragments of his eighth book of Ecclesiastical Polity, which 
were happily reserved by Archbishop Usher and published by Dr. Bernardi in his 
Clavi trabales (who confesses p. 49 that by what art and upon what design so much 
was expunged, he knows not) he [Hooker] fully declares his mind. . . .” 

Then follows the passage just quoted above and Seller concludes: 

“And here this admirable discourse breaks off, which is a great pity.” (History of 
Passive Obedience Since the Reformation, pp. 29-30.) Seller, at any rate, thought 
the passage completely exonerated Hooker from the taint of believing in the Right 
of Resistance. 

23Chap. IX, No. 6. 

24The implication of the statement (in Bk. VIII, Chap. VI, No. 1) that care be had 
that the “Commonwealth do not clean resign up herself and make over this power 
wholly into the hands of anyone”’—is that the Commonwealth could do so, if she 
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makes the people sovereign only that he may thus give founda- 
tion to the supremacy of the king in the National Church. 
For as he tells us State and Church are one;” it is the same 
multitude under varying aspects, as any given line of a tri- 
angle may be called the base if it happen to be at the bottom. 
If this multitude had power, then, and transferred it irre- 
vocably, as the Roman people once had done, the king is as 
supreme in the one sphere as he is in the other. This is the 
crown of Hooker’s work. It is his goal. How far it sets 
his theory apart from Locke’s can scarcely be overstated. 
Hooker, strictly speaking, cannot even be said to be a mon- 
archomach; his theory is scarcely to be classed among the 
theories of anti-despotism, because though he asserts their 
fundamental principles, he leaves them at the crucial moment 
by making power transferred irrecoverable; and he makes no 
provision whatsoever for resistance to wrongs. On the other 
hand, Locke was not content, as we saw, with mere anti- 
despotism. His was an individualistic concept of the State. 
He abhorred and provided against the tyranny not merely 
of a king, but of a majority. And of this Individualism in 
Hooker, or of its key-ideas, such as inalienable rights, there 
is not even a glimmering. 

Here then is the situation. In the content of his preliminary 
ideas Hooker is preeminently scholastic. His idea of the 
nature of man, his need for society and his obligation under 
certain conditions to enter it; consent as the actuating condi- 
tion; the Law of Nature (in the sense of a moral obligation 
arising from the necessity to preserve the due order of things— 
not in the sense of a vis-a-tergo) as the actual cause of the 
bond of civil society; the correlative notion that civil authority 
comes directly from the Natural Law to the whole commun- 
ity, not by compounding the previously possessed powers of 
chose. How this contrasts with Locke’s constant iteration that this is impossible as 


being forbidden by Natural Law! 
25Bk. VIII, Chap. I. 
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individuals; his definite teaching on the relation between nat- 
ural and positive law—all point to the paraphrasing, even 
where he does not actually quote them (as he frequently does), 
of scholastic writers. But when he comes to weave these ele- 
ments into a conception of the State—he leaps back to the old 
Roman-Law tradition. The people are sovereign, it is true, 
but not inalienably so and if the conditions of the transfer are 
not specified, there is no recourse theoretically, as there is no 
expedient practically, by which even a people may vindicate 
itself in its corporate capacity. Of the further question, of 
the perennial value of individual rights—there is no mention 
at all. 

The process with Locke is almost the reverse. His pre- 
liminary ideas are definitely in the non-scholastic tradition. 
If he is anything definite, he is a Stoic. But when he comes 
to knead his material, inconsistently, it is true, but definitely, 
he shapes a concept of the State, which is certainly not Stoic 
and if not scholastic, fails of being so only because the School- 
men’s conception of the State, also individualistic, requires 
for its coherence the premises which John Locke knew not 
how to borrow. 

But, however this may be, I feel that enough has been said 
regarding the cardinal points of the two theories to show the 
inaccuracy of the time-worn opinion that Hooker is a prin- 
cipal contributor to the ‘“I'wo Treatises.” For all Locke’s 
elaborate quotation, there is scarcely an item borrowed from 
Hooker which is not transformed in order to meet the philos- 
opher’s special needs. He borrows Hooker’s description of 
man in the state of nature—only to heighten the negative ele- 
ment and all but suppress the positive. Over that state of 
nature, he places the Natural Law, but it is Zeno’s rather than 
Hooker’s. Hooker makes society arise, by consent. So does 
Locke, but it is a consent which transfers individual powers, 
not a consent which actuates a moral obligation from the Nat- 
ural Law, to live in a society whose prerogatives, rights and 
duties come not from individuals but from that same Law of 
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Nature. And so it is through all the other parts of the two 
systems. If Hooker is invited in, it is only to be made to say 
things that he does not want to say and ultimately to sponsor a 
conception at variance with his judicious purpose, which was 
to set on the head of the king of England not only a crown, but 
a tiara. 


III 


If, in conclusion, it be asked why then Locke quotes Hooker 
so much, we have only to recall the situation in England at the 
time. The Anglican clergy were the firmest supports of the 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings and had set their faces 
against all such theories as Locke’s. It was but good strategy, 
then, to turn their own biggest gun against themselves. Locke 
himself avows :” 


I could send my reader to Bracton, Fortescue and the author of the 
“Mirror” and others, writers that cannot be suspected to be ignorant of Our 
Government or enemies to it. But I thought Hooker alone might be enough 
to satisfy those men, who relying on him for their ecclesiastical polity, are by 
a strange fate carried to deny those principles on which he builds it. 


This sentence is naive enough for those who care to read it 
against the historical background of that day. 





Treatises, Bk. II, No. 239. 
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The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE FounpDING oF MAssACHUSETTS. Edited by Stewart Mitchell. Boston: 
The Massachusetts Historical Society, 1930. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Essays IN CoLoNIAL History. By Students of Charles McLean Andrews. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. 343. $5.00. 


Primary sources and secondary sources. The former, edited by Steward 
Mitchell, is of great value because it brings to us in convenient form such 
important founts as the original charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company ; 
the short but important text of the agreement made at Cambridge in 1629 
by the directors of the Company to transfer the seat of government of the 
Company to the colony itself; Higginson’s ““True Relacion” of his voyage 
to New England in 1629, and his later work on the “New Englands Plan- 
tation.” The first year of John Winthrop’s important diary (1630, his 
voyages) is here printed, and the less well-known ‘‘Planters Plea,” an apology 
for the New England colony printed in London in 1630. The editing of 
all is well done. 

To assure us of the correctness of the charter text, five of the six old 
official copies have been collated. The original charter, which is in the 
archives of the State House at Boston, and the duplicate sent over to Gov- 
ernor Endecott at Salem are the basis for the text; but the manuscript copies 
of it in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society are very interest- 
ing, especially the copy which apparently belonged to John Winthrop. This 
latter gives evidence of much use, as if it had long been carried in his pocket, 
and it bears the oldest extant impression of the official silver seal of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. In the time-honored discussion of the legality 
of the transfer of the charter and government of the colony from England 
to America, the editor leans toward the explanation of Channing, that in 
the charter. the stipulation as to residence was omitted through inadvertence. 

The journal of the non-conformist minister Francis Higginson is a diary 
of his voyage in the ship Talbot, one of the five ships which came to the 
colony in 1629. This work, which he wrote from day to day, then copied 
and sent back to England on his arrival in this country, records the postpone- 
ments and delays, the winds and rains, the births and deaths, the feasts and 
fasts of the more than two months consumed in the trip from Gravesend 
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(April 25) until his arrival at Naimkecke (Salem) on June 30, a “pious 
and Christian-like passage, comfortable and easie for the most part.” It is 
far more reliable than the same author’s account of the “New Englands 
Plantation” which purports to have been written the following year. In 
this latter he seems to draw on the longbow rather frequently, with ex- 
travagent praise of the soil and the natural resources which include “slates 
and Lime-stone, Free-stone, and Smooth-stone, and Iron-stone, and Marble- 
stone,” twenty-five pound lobsters, “several sorts of Deere, some whereof 
bring forth three or four young ones at once, which is not ordinarie in 
England.” Lions are here, too, and ‘a sup of New Englands Aire is bet- 
ter than a whole draught of old Englands Ale.” For the other side of the 
picture he lists but a few “discommodities” as mosquitoes and a few snakes, 
but the list is as incomplete as can be and gives practically no idea of the 
hardships of our forefathers in the hard climate of Massachusetts. It was 
just such roseate pictures that Dudley found good reason to scotch in his 
“Letter to the Countess of Lincoln,” as attracting people wholly unprepared 
for such hardships and inducing many to migrate without adequate provision. 
Although Higginson intimates that this account was written after his first 
winter in the colonies (1629-30), frankly this reviewer is skeptical. ‘There 
is reason to believe, with Young, a former editor, that this account was sent 
to England before that winter; and it is doubtful if Higginson would have 
written in such a strain after enduring the hardships of which he died the 
following year. 

The first year of the “Journal of John Winthrop” (March 29, 1630— 
April 1, 1631) is here printed along with several of Winthrop’s charts which 
we have not seen before. The diary is so well-known that there is no need 
for large comment here. We can but hope that the rest of the journal will 
be edited for us soon in the same convenient form. It is one of our most 
valuable sources and contains so much vivid reading. Professors will welcome 
a convenient edition such as this which they can use in class to interest the 
students and illustrate their lectures. 

The last sixty pages of the book contain the ‘Planters Plea, or the grounds 
of plantations explained and usual objections answered,” a rather wordy 
and dull disquisition written in London in 1630 by some unknown clergyman. 

It is a defense of colonies in general, based on more or less obscure biblical 
texts and crude arguing from them, and while it gives but few facts for 
the positive historian, one gathers from it an understanding of the opposition 
to colonization aroused in England, and of the various arguments brought 
against it. ‘The author places the objection and then answers it in manner 
typical of the longwinded and pietistic times. 

This book is volume sixty-two of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and is well worth the three dollars asked for it. 
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The presentation book of essays by Professors Pargellis, Labaree, Bond, 
and other of the former pupils of Charles McLean Andrews is a very read- 
able volume with some valuable contributions and a tactful foreword of 
delicate praise by Doctor Jameson of the Congressional Library. 

It is but platitudinous to say, as must be said about every such collection, 
that the parts are of unequal value. Some of the essays are of such meager 
value as not to be worth general reading or more than a cursory glance by 
anyone not a specialist in that very narrow field. As we suppose is inevitable 
in such a collection, contributions creep in which would never see the light 
of day in book form or in any other than a highly specialized journal or a 
local antiquarian society proceedings. "The two essays on land-tenure are 
well-done, but hard reading and not over-interesting. Mr. Pargellis’ essay 
on “The Four Independent Companies of New York” is a drab story of 
the inefficiency and the neglect of the English colonial administration, and 
one reads in the recital a foreshadowing of the failure of the British troops 
in the Revolutionary war. The English administration was too remote, 
too engrossed in insular affairs, too unimaginative. The chapter on “Colonial 
Royal Governors” is an apology for them against the diatribes of certain 
standard historians who charge the whole set of them with being but a weak 
incompetent group of England’s castoffs. Mr. Labaree shows the falsity of 
such a general statement and reviews the careers of some of the Governors 
to show that they were capable and deserving servants of the Crown, many 
of them not a whit inferior to colonial administrators of the present day. 
The twenty-nine pages on “Jonathan Belcher” form an uninteresting study 
of an unimportant person. 

The essay on the “Impressment of Seamen” in the colonies is well done. 
It shows the cruelties of the impressment and of the press-gang as a means 
of recruiting for the British navy, and the opposition to it in both England 
and America. In our own country, the opposition, though perhaps no 
stronger, was more fortunate; and the merchants, being able to show a dam- 
age to their trade, secured action from the mercantilist government, so that 
impressment of seamen engaged on privateers or trading-ships in America 
was forbidden by act of Parliament in 1708. This act was a bone of conten- 
tion until 1732 when it fell into disuse because of the opinions that it had 
force only for the period of the war. Conditions then lapsed to what they 


were earlier, when commanders of vessels, with royal permit, could impress 
seamen as they would. Many were the injustices, loud the protests, particu- 
larly in Massachusetts where Governor Shirley assisted the impressors by 
State warrants, while the Governors of the other colonies were slow to give 
or absolutely refuse such help. In the years immediately preceding the Revo- 
lution the impressment of American seamen increased the bitterness of the 
colonists against Great Britain, and caused more than one civic disturbance. 
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The act of 1708 was repealed in 1775, and the colonies were shortly after 
separated from the mother country, but the impressment of American seamen 
continued a cause of controversy until Great Britain herself discarded that 
means of recruiting her navy. 

Mr. Gould’s paper shows that the “Rise of Baltimore’ was due to the 
growth of the grain trade in the Piedmont regions of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania after the decline of the tobacco trade. The tobacco crops, grown 
in the tidewater districts, had been easy to market directly to the English 
ships without the need of a middleman; but the grain trade required more 
complicated processes of exchange, and a great commercial city was the result. 

“Tdeals in the Old Northwest” is a well-digested study of the struggle 
between conservatives led by Governor St. Clair and the democratic settlers 
from the Central and New England States. St. Clair, relying on the con- 
servative act establishing the Northwest Territory, and acting with a high 
hand, naturally came into contact with the Revolutionary veterans and settlers 
deeply imbued with ideas on universal suffrage and democratic laws. The 
struggle culminated in the successful attempt of the eastern section to arrive 
at Statehood (Ohio). If our citizens were still as eager in politics as in those 
pioneer days, insisting on democratic rule and local government without 
arbitrary laws, we would not be hurtling so fast into that overcentralization 
which threatens to be our downfall; nor would we allow small aggressive 
minorities to force undesirable legislation under which our citizens thirst 
and groan. People took their politics hard in those days; but, de facto, they 
took them; they were interested. They were not the flabby-minded apart- 
ment dwellers of today, too lazy to give their thought to a public question, 
too blind to peer beyond their pocketbook to perceive their ultimate good. 
Forty per cent of citizens voting—faugh! Give us a return to clearcut party 
aims and political platforms which mean something, and deliver us from 
the race of pussy-footing, pettifogging logrollers of most of our present-day 


administrations. 


Ceci, H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J., M.A. 


MONASTICISM 


IrisH Monasticism; ORIGINS AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT. By Rev. John 
Ryan, S.J., M.A. Dublin: The Talbot Press Limited, 1931. Pp. xv- 


413-xiv. 18s. 


Father Ryan has written a book, at once scholarly and restrained. It is, 
if anything, too reserved. Whatever warmth or glow of enthusiasm it may 
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possess comes from the subject itself. This, perhaps, will be for his one- 
time teachers, Ehrhardt and Levisohn, its most satisfying feature. It may 
also prove an added guarantee of reliability and objectivity for the reader, 
who is merely seeking an introduction to the astounding story of the Irish 
monks, 

We hesitate whether to regard this book as a part of the mighty romance 
of Catholic monasticism or as an opening chapter in the wild and fruitful 
adventure of apostolic Ireland through the ages. It belongs equally to either. 
For the Irishman’s ascetic austerities prepared him for the apostolate and 
his voluntary exile in the interests of apostolic labor was but an element— 
often the hardest to bear—in his asceticism. In any case we have here the 
beginning of Erin’s long Peregrinatio pro Christo, the first steps of her, 
whose destiny it has been to carry the Cross to every shore, suffering with 
the Crucified, but bringing salvation to the nations. 

The author supposes nothing; he begins his story at the beginning. The 
monasticism of Ireland has its roots in the Nitrian and Thebaid deserts of 
Egypt; and like all Christian monasticism it springs from seeds scattered by 
the hand of Christ. Accordingly, he traces the progress of the Gospel coun- 
sels and of St. Paul’s idea of spiritual combat from the first ascetics, who 
with the blessing of the bishop devoted themselves to the pursuit of perfec- 
tion in their own homes, through the hermits and cenobites, who followed 
the lead of Anthony and Pachomius in fourth-century Egypt, through Basil 
and his family group at Caesarea, through Jerome and the Roman matrons, 
who spent their lives in prayer and solitude at Bethlehem, through Martin 
of Tours and Honoratus of Lerins, until finally, two generations after St. 
Patrick, the monasticism of Ireland assumes a character of its own. 

In spite of borrowings from Egypt, from Marmoutier and Lerins, the 
monasteries of Clonard and Colnfert and Bangor developed a national type, 
of which Columban is the best known embodiment. There was a blending 
of the anachoretical and the apostolic. There was a yearning for the soli- 
tude of the hermit along with an untiring quest for souls. But they were 
monks first and missionaries afterwards. Austerities, that knew no bounds, 
were combined with tireless devotion to studies. Denied the high privilege 
of “red” martyrdom, they sought in unrestrained self-abnegation and self- 
torture another martyrdom, which they called “white” or “green.” In their 
loosely organized communities they were cenobites; but common life was for 
many merely a training ground, which prepared them for the higher ideal 
of the hermit. Voluntary exile was often chosen as a crowning act of renun- 
ciation. And through it all there was a striving for the heroic, for the 
humanly impossible. There was no room for mediocrity in early Irish 


monasticism. 
Especially arresting is Father Ryan’s treatment of the Irish Church with 
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its monastic, as opposed to episcopal, organization. St. Patrick, for all his 
monastic features, was a bishop, and he set up bishops to rule the Church 
he founded. But the absence of cities, which might serve as episcopal sees 
together with disorders prevalent in the later fifth century all but ruined 
his arrangements. Then came a fresh current of ideas, the source of which 
was Britain. The monk-bishop Gildas had risen up like a rugged prophet 
of old to flay, in his De Excidio Britanniae, the vicious lives of the clergy; 
scarcely less unmercifully he berated the “innocuous good,” who idly let the 
Lord’s vineyard run to weeds. Finian of Clonard caught his spirit. With 
Keiran, Brendan, Columcille, the inspired movement grew stronger. Fintan 
of Clonenagh, under the influence of St. David, was even more of a rigorist. 
And with sixth-century monasticism, which reached its high tide in Colum- 
ban, the face of the Irish Church was changed. Bishops were consecrated 
and performed their sacred functions; but the real power lay with the 
abbots, who were often simple priests, and the all-pervading spirit was 
frankly monastic. 

A word might be said about the greatest woman of Irish history, Brigid 
of Kildare, and the tremendous influence she wielded at an even earlier date. 
The Abbess, for whom we have a parallel in the powerful ladies of Las 
Huelgas in Spain, ruled the island from sea to sea—with the help of “her 
bishop.” The role she played has been exaggerated to the point of absurdity; 
but even when fiction has been filtered out, she remains a unique example 
of the prestige and power the Irish were willing to yield to superior ability 
coupled with holiness. 

In their wanderings on the Continent the high-strung Irish monks were 
true to the home type. Luxeuil, St. Gall and Bobbio were lighthouses of 
civilization in those wild, dark, times. But the strenuous pace they set 
could not be kept by men of less heroic caliber. The “Rule” of Columban 
was supplanted by the milder, more complete Rule of St. Benedict. The 
Roman lawgiver, with his sense of the practical and his genius for order, 
became the Father of Western Monasticism. The support of the Roman 
Pontiffs gave greater effect to his system and the Benedictine monasteries 
spread out like a “frame-work of living points, on which was stretched the 
moral life of Europe for nearly a thousand years.” But the spirit of Colum- 
ban lived on to reappear in St. Bernard and, much later, in the “Thundering 
Abbot” of La Trappe. 

Historians, big and little, praise the monks for their contribution to civili- 
zation. Apparently they think all has been said when they tell of forests 
cleared, swamps drained and bridges built, of classic learning preserved for 
more cultured times. True, the monks deserve great credit; the services of 
monasticism are written large across the map of Europe. But for the monk, 
the things he did, the services he rendered, were secondary, a by-product of 
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a bigger achievement. He sought solitude for the health of his own soul 
before all else. Personal’ holiness outweighed every other consideration. 
He was bent on being rather than on doing. It is sometimes sad to listen 
to our second-rate sociologists and their empty mouthings about the gospel 
of service. It is sadder still to see them vainly attempt to substitute sociology 
for religion, to set the world on its head by putting humanity in place of 
God. Even on their own principles, or the small element of soundness in 
them, they should find in monasticism, if they could comprehend its meaning, 
a very wholesome corrective. The monk loved God and strove for a more 
intimate union with Him. Then, filled with the Divine life, that flowed 
into his purified soul, he went forth to elevate and soothe and enlighten his 
fellow man. Contact with the Divine powerhouse enabled him to work 
wonders. But his own soul was first charged to its full capacity before the 
electrifying influence of his presence was felt. And this is especially true 
of the monks of Ireland. 

In an apologia for monasticism, at least in its later stages, it is necessary 
to bring out the dark side as well as the bright. There were shadows aplenty 
to dim its glories. Like all things human, it knew the law of spiritual gravity 
by which matter hangs, a dead weight on the spirit, and almost inevitably 
drags it down. But in the first, fresh bloom of early Irish Christianity the 
spirit is everywhere dominant; there is everywhere the vigor of youth. There 
was no wealth to lead to a life of idle comfort and mediocrity; no abbots 
in commendam to ruin discipline and dry up the springs of spiritual energy ; 
no forced vocations to lower the level of common observance; no incentive 
to sacrilegious meddling on the part of greedy courtiers. Every monk 
among the nameless thousands was a miles Christi, and, whatever his in- 
dividual tendency to grow faint, he marched with his legion strongly and 
with unwearied step. 

Strength, even heroic strength, was the hall-mark of the monk. Those 
who fail to comprehend the moral grandeur of these giants among men 
should beware of the folly of contempt for a weakness that did not exist. 
Those who have mis-learned that the monasteries were a refuge for sick 
souls should be taught to see in their founders, and also in the turba magna, 
an elite not only of their own age but of all the centuries before and after. 
It is unhistorical to picture these soldiers of Christ fleeing from the fight 
with temptation, abandoning duties they disliked, or burdens that were too 
heavy to bear. The monk went out to meet the foe; he plunged into the 
fray to win the only battle worthy of his steel. Blindness or weakness or 
fear never dimmed his vision or halted his progress. If his providential 
mission was to soften the savagery of a barbarian world, he began by harden- 
ing the moral fiber of his own soul. 

If we may be permitted to moralize a bit, we would point to the fact that 
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early monasticism had a foot in each of two great epochs of history. It was 
born in the crumbling Roman Empire; it grew to maturity in the young 
and chaotic Europe of the Barbarians. It began as a training ground for 
spiritual athletes; as an arena in which idealists battled for personal perfec- 
tion. But when, in the designs of Providence, the untamed Teuton needed 
their help, the monks stood forth to train him to a better way of living and 
to guide his steps up the steep hill of a higher culture. Vacuous philosophiz- 
ing and abstract truth would have been wasted on the rude semi-nomads 
of the new era; lectures on self-control and virtue would have been as 
futile for him as they had been for the dying paganism of the Empire. But 
in the monks he saw men living the Gospel they preached, and truth became 
clearer while virtue lost half its difficulty. In our own declining, if not 
decadent, world is there anything analogous to the changes of fifteen centuries 
ago? Should something like a new monasticism arise to meet and make 
another dawn of the dark ages to come? ‘The future is safe in the hands 
of Divine Providence; but the human instrument that Providence will use 
must have the spirit, at least, of the monks. 

A contrast between the torrent-like overflow of Irish monasticism onto 
the Continent and the steady, full stream of Benedictine life would be in- 
vidious. Excessive individualism and a lack of organization were the chief 
failings of the Irish. But was their work a failure? Each individual set 
out to do the heroic; and, so far as the records show, he did it. It was not 
Father Ryan’s purpose in his initial volume to handle this phase of the subject. 
He has given us a story fairly complete in itself, a story which will serve 
as a tonic and an inspiration to many of his readers. Even the very excesses 
of fervor and the extravagances on which the “Rules” put no check, are 
helpful reminders to the anemic modern that we side-step the unpleasant 


and refrain from moral effort at the penalty of flabbiness of soul. 
R. R. Corrican, S.J. 


























CATHOLIC ACTION 


CATHOLIC CULTURE IN ALABAMA. Centenary Story of Spring Hill College, 
1830-1930. By Michael Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: The 
America Press, 1931. $5.00. 


CATHOLIC JOURNALISM. A study of its development in the United States, 
1789-1930. By Apollinaris W. Baumgartner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. $1.50. 


The book shops, if not flooded with collegiate chronicles during the past 
few decades, have at least been sufficiently inundated to dampen the en- 
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thusiasm of prospective purchasers. Too often the history of a college, or 
other such local institution, turns out to be a narrative of rather uninterest- 
ing events collated by an exuberant teacher of English literature thrilled 
with the prospect of seeing his name in print for the first time. The appeal 
of such a book is limited to the little group of loyal alumni who cheer the 
football team, attend reunion banquets, and occasionally visit the ivy-covered 
walls of Alma Mater. 

“Catholic Culture in Alabama,” the centenary story of Spring Hill Col- 
lege, is distinctly different. A thoroughly interesting book, its characters 
vitalized, scenes vivified, surging with life and movement, brilliant with the 
color of the Southland, yet withal, written in the finished, clear, direct style 
of a mature scholar and experienced writer, the story of Spring Hill College 
is worthy of an honored place not only on the shelves of libraries, but also 
in the book-racks of those who appreciate good literature and the story of 
heroic deeds strikingly told. As Dr. James J. Walsh remarks in the fore- 
word: 

All this is told by Father Kenny, S.J., in a way that makes the history of Spring 
Hill College a distinctive and carrying story of successful struggle in the accomplish- 
ment of high educational purpose, with a prospect of future achievement that makes 
the happy ending that modern romance demands. Above all it is a record of intensely 
human interest. 


The first five chapters of “Catholic Culture in Alabama” provide the 
historic background for the story of Spring Hill College. Beginning with 
the year 1519, when Captain Pineda first raised the flag of Spain on the 
shores of Bahia del Espiritu Sancto, now known as Mobile Bay, and tracing 
the early explorations of the Spanish and French pioneers, Father Kenny 
gives us a picture of heroism and high endeavor that places the missionaries 
of the Southeast on a par with the better known Junipero Serra and com- 
panions in California, and the Jesuits of Canada-New York. When Pierre 
Le Moyne D’Iberville laid the original site of Mobile in January 1702 (later 
removed to its present location in 1711 by his brother Bienville) he was 
accompanied by the Jesuit Paul de Rhu, who was later joined by his Re- 
ligious brethren. This marked the beginning of the Jesuit missions in Ala- 
bama and surrounding territory. The evangelization of the country was 
carried on with zeal and efficiency, the missions prospered and the field was 
beginning to yield abundant harvest, when troubles beset the mission. The 
insidious power of Jansenism and Gallicanism reached from the court of 
France even to the wild swamp land and red hills of Alabama. Royal 
duplicity and ecclesiastical intrigue cast a dark shadow over the budding 
missions of the South. 

In 1825, Very Rev. Michael Portier was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of 
Alabama and the Floridas. Consecrated Bishop in the following year, he 
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selected Mobile as his episcopal city, influenced, it would seem, by the prox- 
imity of the high lands known as Spring Hill, which he judged a suitable 
site for the Catholic college he hoped to build. That a man of so inspiring 
and masterful a personality should be so little known to American Catholics, 
is to be regretted. Father Kenny, without transgressing the limits of pro- 
portion, gives us an excellent portrait of the founder of Spring Hill College, 
and it is to be hoped that some day he will give to American ecclesiastical 
history a complete story of the life and times of that “inspiring, sustaining 
and invariably triumphant figure” that will make Michael Portier, Bishop 
of Mobile, as well known as Carroll of Baltimore and the intrepid Bishop 
England of Charleston. 

The corner stone of Spring Hill College was laid on the fourth of July 
in the year 1830. The building, however, had already been occupied and 
classes in session before this ceremony. At the time there were only two 
other colleges in all the Gulf States, Centenary in Louisiana, and Mississippi 
College. Spring Hill was the first Catholic college in the South, and ante- 
dates all Catholic boarding colleges in the Union, with the exception of 
Georgetown, D.C., and Mount St. Marys, Md. Besides the collegiate 
charter granted by the State of Alabama, Spring Hill possessed the excep- 
tional privilege of granting degrees in theology, for in 1840 the college was 
raised to the rank of university by Gregory XVI. The Fathers of Mercy 
took over the administration of Spring Hill in 1840, but relinquished it to 
the diocesan clergy in 1842. In the Fall of 1844 the college passed into the 
hands of the Eudists Fathers, who remained at Spring Hill but a few months, 
leaving in March, 1845. 

The third part of Father Kenny’s book deals with the Jesuit regime at 
Spring Hill, beginning in 1847 and lasting to the present time. Under the 
capable guidance of the Reverend Francis S. Gautrelet, S.J., the college took 
on new growth. The reader will be interested and somewhat amused at the 
lengthy and learned “Exhibitions” of those days, but he will also find much 
that is provocative of serious thought. It is to be wondered if our much 
vaunted educational progress has advanced the essentials of education very 
far above the standards of culture and knowledge maintained at Spring Hill 
in 1849. 

Father Kenny is especially apt at pen portraiture. Briefly and vividly he 
sketches in vigorous style the lives and characters of men who have left their 
imprint on Spring Hill, men cast in heroic mold whose lives and deeds 
inspire even the most casual reader. Of these, the best known, is ‘Father 
Dominic Yenni, who taught Latin for over half a century at the college. 
The scientist, Father Cornette, the talented, versatile Holaind, the saintly 
Father Albert Wagner, and many others are the subjects of the author’s 
sympathetic, eminently just and always interesting characterizations. 
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It need hardly be remarked that Spring Hill’s development was beset with 
numerous difficulties. Chief among these were the frequent scourge of yellow 
fever in the early days, which, while not directly affecting the college, yet 
by widespread prevalence in the South, retarded its growth. The Civil War, 
a disastrous fire in 1869, another fire in 1909, and other setbacks placed 
many obstacles in the path of Spring Hill’s progress. 

The paragraphs devoted to a description of the plant and bird life of 
Spring Hill are particularly attractive to those living in more rigorous 
climes, where the camellia does not brighten the Winter and the riotous 
colors of the azalea are incompatible with the melting snows of early Spring. 

The loyal service of Spring Hill and its alumni during the World War, 
the recent growth in student enrolment, and development along lines of 
collegiate endeavor lead to a description of the centennial celebration, when 
dignitaries of Church and State gathered to felicitate those now guiding 
the destiny of old Spring Hill. 

The Pastoral Letter of Rt. Rev. T. J. Toolen, D.D., Bishop of Mobile, 
issued on the occasion of Spring Hill’s centennial celebration, is added as an 
appendix. ea 

“Catholic Culture in Alabama’ is of a high standard in typography, bind- 
ing and general make-up. It is an imposing volume of 396 pages, and is 
profusely illustrated with excellent photographs. 

The second book listed above is a notable contribution to the literature 
of Catholic journalism in this country. Written as a thesis in partial ful- 
filment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Journalism 
at Columbia University, it evinces painstaking research, a thorough com- 
prehension of the field of Catholic journalistic endeavor in the United States 
and an orderly, clear and well-proportioned presentation of the growth of 
the Catholic press over a period of almost a century and a half. 

The formative period of Catholic journalism in the United States, from 
1789 to 1840, is considered in the first chapter. The second period extends 
from the year 1840 to the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. 
During this time the Catholic press advanced considerably, urged on by the 
support and encouragement of the Bishops, and by the necessity of having 
strong, aggressive journals to refute and repel the attacks launched from 
bigoted sources. The third chapter traces the growth of Catholic journalism 
from the time of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore to the year 1919, 
when a new era dawned for the Catholic press in this country due to the 
formation of the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service. 

It is hardly surprising that the editors and writers of the early Catholic 
papers had little or no journalistic training. With the beginning of the 
present century an effort was made to supply the press with writers trained 
in the fundamentals of writing for, editing and managing newspapers. This 
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effort culminated in the founding of Catholic schools of journalism. At 
present there are three Catholic universities that have schools of journalism: 
Marquette, Notre Dame, and Creighton. Five of our Catholic universities 
and colleges have departments of journalism, and eleven offer courses in 
journalism. 

Especially interesting is the chapter on the present state of the Catholic 
press. A short account of the invaluable work of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service, and a list of the Catholic papers pub- 
lished in the United States together with the place of publication, name of 
editor, date when paper was founded, and 1930 circulation, give the reader 
a fair idea of the condition of the Catholic press in the United States at 
the present time. 

Tuomas J. SHIELDs, S.J. 


CONVERSION 


Wuy Rome. By Selden Peabody Delany. New York: The Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. xii, 233. 


TWELVE YEARS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By John L. Stoddard. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1930. Pp. x, 174. 


Why I Am anp Wuy I Am Nor a Cartuo tic. By Hilaire Belloc and 
Others. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 246. 


The passage from reason to faith is analytically traced through separate 
and convergent lines of inquiry in that part of fundamental theology which 
we call apologetic. The literature of the subject, both general and special, 
enlists in its production some of the Church’s best students and teachers, 
and their task is fulfilled to the satisfaction of any impartial judge, provided 
always that its essential limits be duly kept in view. But even the complete 
and orderly treatise may find an ally in the less analytic records of personal 
testimony. One cannot seriously question whether the “convert narrative” 
can ever justify publication. Its appeal is, indeed, somewhat limited, it 
stresses some lines of evidence above others, and occasional specimens of its 
class may be of doubtful value to anyone. And yet Christian thought has 
been more enriched by St. Augustine’s “Confessions” than by the apologies 
of Justin and Tatian; and so it may be in any age. Of course, the ultimate 
and invariable reason why all such witnesses alike have found the truth of 
God, is simply His own gift of a priceless grace. But this may not be 
granted before natural inquiry has gone a long and painful way, and no 
two of such journeys are ever quite the same. 

But whether we scan the natural evidence in a systematic compendium 
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of its entire scheme, or in some concrete example of its personal application, 
its essential confinement to nature’s limits must ever be kept in mind. The 
arguments for the truth of Divine revelation, if thoroughly reviewed and 
conscientiously weighed, may, indeed, amount to cogent demonstration. But 
whether they attain this value or not, it is always true that the inquirer, 
having faithfully done his part to make the truth his own, must yet await 
that confirming and uplifting light which remains the part of God. Reason 
can defend faith against attack from reason; reason can prepare for faith 
not yet attained; reason is never outraged by faith’s profoundest mystery. 
But reason cannot constitute faith itself or possess it by direct conclusion. 
Belief is thoroughly logical, yet our logical conclusions are not beliefs in the 
order of eternal life. They can but establish the credentials and identity of 
a Teacher whose word deserves belief, and in whose presence once recognized 
the disputant becomes the disciple. 

One sometimes wonders whether the sum of reason’s findings, instead of 
being recalled and interpreted in the subsequent light of faith’s conviction, 
might be dispassionately recorded at their natural worth before that convic- 
tion had at least fully dawned. The point of transition from one state to the 
other might not be easy to indicate. Yet somewhat such a record does seem 
to be given us in Dr. Delany’s “Why Rome.” Its writer knew that this 
time, at last, he had “lost his heart,” and also knew or strongly suspected 
what alone could fill the void; and yet it would seem that at that writing 
a certain clarity of vision was still to await. Anyway, his book is really 
fascinating to anyone who has ever shared the viewpoint from which it was 
written shortly before his reception into the Church; and it is happily de- 
signed to explain that momentous transit to former friends and followers, 
of whom he deservedly had very many. Sincerity and soberness of judgment, 
temperance and charity, are evident in every sentence, but clear and per- 
tinent reasoning is the great attraction. 

However, the appeal of the book is special, and the first seven of its 
thirteen chapters, while nowhere either dull or irrelevant, might impress 
the average reader as insignificant. For they deal with the everyday difficul- 
ties of the “Anglo-Catholic” in trying to realize a theory which defies the 
patent facts. The repeated occasions of disappointment which Dr. Delany 
here describes may possibly seem trivial to a reader who neither is nor has 
been an Anglican. But those who know these daily practical trifles to be 
the very tests of reality will neither miss their significance nor find anything 
superficial in the manner of their treatment here. Without exaggeration or 
morbidness the false position is probed to its vitals, and with all the more 
effect because its elements are such common and familiar things. 

This may be called the negative part of Dr. Delany’s “Why.” The posi- 
tive part is “Rome” itself, whose character and claims are well defended 
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in the latter half of the book. The writer speaks the language of the hour, 
his thorough conversance with the latest stages of discussion showing itself 
to good and helpful effect. Here and there one tastes a subtle humor, but 
nowhere sarcasm or needless severity. Dr. Delany knows his mind and 
states it frankly, but only as justified by dispassionate reason. The record 
is worthy of a character formed by fifty earnest and unselfish years, and 
parts of it may prove to have a more than transient value of their own. 

No longer “Why Rome,” but rather “Why Rationalism” is the question 
which Mr. Stoddard has set himself to answer. Not for the first time; that 
story was told long since in his “Rebuilding a Lost Faith.” Now we have 
his assurance that the foundations on which he then rebuilt have proved their 
firmness under weight and wear (p. ix): 


After a certain time has elapsed, in which the ardor of a convert to Catholicism 
may be supposed to have cooled, he is sometimes asked by former comrades in agnos- 
ticism or sectarian fellowship if he has found the Catholic Church “all he antici- 
pated,” and whether he has not experienced disillusions, possibly regret for the step 
he once “so rashly” took. If, as is almost invariably the case, the convert replies in 
the negative, the inquirers are disappointed and cannot understand why the fever 
lasts and the temperature remains high. This little book is intended to be a partial 


answer to such questioners... . 

In regard to my spiritual “happiness” as a Catholic, I must content myself with 
the unqualified assurance of the fact, and of my gratitude to God for having per- 
mitted me to enter the apostolic Catholic Church of Christ; and I also affirm the 
absence in my heart of even the shadow of a regret that I took the step. 


This witness, borne at the age of eighty, to the fruit of his twelve years 
of real life, was to be the veteran lecturer’s last legacy. Soon after its issu- 
ance he passed from faith to vision. No man’s dying Credo ever had a truer 
ring. From cover to cover it is the idols of modern pride—skepticism, liber- 
alism, indifferentism—that draw his fire, and his clearness of view is only 
surpassed by a vigor of thought and expression which might have done honor 
to the prime of his powers. 

After a chapter on the religious situation “past and present,” Mr. Stod- 
dard devotes most of his space to the historical foundations of the Faith: 
the Person, acts, and claims of Christ, the authenticity of their record, the 
continuity and properties of the Church. Here, of course, the substance of 
his argument might be found in any apologetic treatise, but interest is lent 
by the style, the personal distribution of emphasis, and the warmth of the 
writer’s conviction. ‘“The Teaching Church” has a companion chapter on 
“Catholic versus secular education,” and indifferentism elicits another on 
“Why Rome could not go to Lausanne.” In the closing chapter “From My 
Portfolio” we have helpful and well-written comments on some particular 


doctrines and practices. 
Mr. Stoddard is decided in thought and speech, sometimes severe, but never 
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merely passionate. He has the frankest contempt for the intellectual me- 
diocrity of present modernist and liberal leaders, whom he unsparingly con- 
trasts with the greater figures of the Tiibingen heyday. Here Mr. Stoddard 
speaks of what he knows, and his judgment would be worth the notice of 
those ‘free and independent thinkers” for whom a name and an academic 
degree can establish an authority infallible enough to command belief in any 
statement except a word of Christ. 

Name and degree, at any rate, unite with surer marks of value in the 
unique symposium of opinions presented by the Messrs. Macmillan. Its first 
publishers were the Cassells, for the ten contributors are all British subjects, 
and all of some literary repute. First in order come five individual replies 
to the question “Why I am a Catholic.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Archbishop 
Alban Goodier, S.J., are Catholics from infancy, while Fathers Ronald 
Knox and C. C. Martindale, S.J., and Sheila Kaye-Smith are converts in 
later life. 

Among the myths which prejudice invents to excuse its victims from 
serious inquiry, none is more familiar than the allegation that any Catholic’s 
witness to his personal conviction is merely “written to order.” Men who 
would be surprised at any important divergence between treatises on the 
same physical science, affect to be disgusted by any substantial accord in the 
exposition of religion. As if common assent to a predetermined body of truths 
could not possibly be both thoughtful and sincere, they scout the agreement 
of Catholic apologists as forced, artificial, wanting in originality, or due to 
a tyrannous censorship. “Once they have him landed, of course, he will say 
whatever they tell him.” The slur is peculiarly contemptible in its security 
from decisive refutation, but at least it shrinks to insignificance under a 
comparison of five such records as we have here. The personal equation is 
evident enough. Each writer realizes that his own reasons are requested, 
and, while many of the reasons given are quite naturally common to all, 
they are interpreted and applied in a manner clearly determined by the per- 
sonality and career of each in turn. 

Mr. Belloc goes to the heart of intellectual and spiritual life. For him 
“the Faith solves the principal problem presented to mankind.” In develop- 
ing this truth and in meeting its really significant objection, he is candid as 
ever, and keenly analytic without becoming abstruse or vague. His essay is 
a clear discussion of the primary intellectual issues, and might afford an 
initial scheme of guidance to one inclined to approach the question philo- 
sophically but uncertain where and how to begin. Archbishop Goodier fol- 
lows with a series of charming and wholesome pictures presenting a con- 
tinuous view of a normal English Catholic life, its thoughts, ideals, motives 
all in perfect tune with an England whose civilization and nobler history 
are of Catholic creation. His clear, facile style and constructive progress of 
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theme carry the reader along a way whose every signpost is a vital truth, 
not set in the order of its analytic relation to the rest, but standing where 
its chief part is played in the normal journey of the soul. 

Father Knox gives us the whole substance of the “why” with its steps 
arranged in the order of a constructive logic. But while his outline thus 
follows a synopsis of the whole apologetic field, his treatment of each step 
has no bookish stiffness about it, as any of his usual readers can readily 
believe. Everything is handled with an easy but vivacious touch which makes 
of either abstract truth or concrete fact a living and timely issue. Here he 
is his wonted self; but it seems to be otherwise with Father Martindale. 
This brilliant writer is not now sketching the artistic or expounding the 
academic with that ease and originality which his readers know, but is search- 
ing the inmost depths of himself. His soul’s earlier history is told explicitly 
enough, but in analyzing its present, or rather permanent, motives and aspira- 
tions, he moves about the enclosure of a mysterious shrine whose inner con- 
tent he cannot reveal except in an oracular tongue. Truths profound and 
full of suggestion are hidden beneath his phrases for those who can interpret, 
but he speaks like one whose convictions, if not too vast for comprehensive 
statement, are at least beyond the telling in average terms. No one ever 
“wrote to order” in such a strain. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s contribution is conceded to presuppose an “Anglo- 
Catholic” position as its point of departure. But if this limits the discussion 
to a narrower perspective, its fewer objects are viewed with all the greater 
clearness. The style is fluent and graceful, but the thought is pertinent and 
the argument direct. It is most interesting to observe the significance which 
the Church’s note of sanctity had all along maintained in the writer’s esti- 
mation, and we profit by her keen perception of its absence precisely at that 
point of the Anglican system where its presence is said to be perceptible. The 
notes of the true Church, in fact, are the main topics of the “why” as this 
essay approaches it. The line of inquiry is, therefore, quite fundamental, and 
one has seldom if ever seen its elements so clearly and fairly discussed from 
the viewpoint of the thoughtful laity. 

The opposite question, “Why I am not a Catholic,” has also been pro- 
posed to five representative writers. All of them betray one root of error 
by restating the question as “Why I am not a Roman Catholic.” Apart 
from this subterfuge, the plan of free debate within a single volume may be 
welcome enough to the “unattached,” but one wishes that the first five essays 
might be placed at the disposal of Catholic readers in separate form, instead 
of wedded to another collection which they cannot lawfully read without 
license of due authority. In itself, however, this latter collection is still of 
value to those Catholic instructors who are commissioned to study error at 
first hand. Whether by accident or foresight in selection, they fairly exemplify 
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the chief roots of dissent from the Faith on the part of devout and serious 
Protestants today. Not that the series is of uniform value, for the last two 
contributions, both by Anglican ecclesiastics, are little more than trivial. 

To dispose of these at once, we begin with the fifth contributor, Lord 
Arthur Headlam, the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester. His ground of dissent 
is confined to the Papacy, which he can easily reject “historically” after 
neglecting much of the evidence and misinterpreting the rest on the con- 
ventional Anglican plan. His essay is simply a dignified inanity. It is pre- 
ceded by the fourth in order, written by the Rev. Professor Goudge, of 
Oxford. This writer has made a profound discovery: “If we accept the 
authority of others, it is because our private judgment leads us to accept it; 
and, if we continue to rely upon our chosen authority, it is upon our private 
judgment that the continuance of our reliance must rest.” (p. 208.) It is 
no news that the initial search for true religion must be the task of “private 
judgment.” But the latter’s function ceases when the authority it has found 
is recognized as Divine, as in true religion it must be. Dr. Goudge so utterly 
ignores this essential note of the subject in hand, that later he can even write: 
“‘We may indeed find peace of a sort by ceasing to think, and accepting doc- 
trinal formulae at the word of command. But the result is impoverishment 
of character; a faith which has cost us nothing is generally worth about what 
it has cost.” (P. 210.) If these remarks reveal their author’s genuine idea 
of the average motive for embracing the Catholic Faith in mature life, they 
demonstrate the fact that he had “ceased to think” on this particular subject 
before he began to write about it. 

The other three answers on the non-Catholic side are both earnest and 
thoughtful, even when least sympathetic. The third in order is by the Angli- 
can Professor A. E. Taylor, a prominent lecturer and writer on moral phil- 
osophy. While disavowing some of the current speech of indifferentism, he 
frankly upholds its principle. He denies any objective and invariable norm 
of belief for all, affirming that every man’s religion ought by right to be as 
purely individual as it often is in fact. In Protestants as well as Catholics 
he finds the Christian virtues exemplified, but according to his own con- 
ception of what they are. Naturally, he cannot understand why authority 
in the teaching of Christian truth should involve infallibility, though he is 
prepared to concede a limited and fallible authority. This, of course, makes 
the individual his own ultimate judge. 

No objective authority at all can be granted by Principal J. W. Oman, 
D.D., the author of the second argument for the negative. Clear and definite 
throughout, he tells us from the very first (pp. 155-6) : 


What I am dealing with exclusively is the claim of the sacerdotal hierarchy. What 
I do not believe is that the Church, founded on the Carpenter of Nazareth, can be 
rightly constituted by its clergy; that He ever contemplated its rule by a hierarchy; 
and that He handed on to its priesthood special sacerdotal powers. 
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Not to believe so, however, is to stultify many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, besides raising the primary question why the Carpenter of Nazareth 
proclaimed a kingdom instead of a democracy. 

In developing this position Dr. Oman (who is a Presbyterian) shows 
Evangelicism at its furthest distance from the Faith, and occasionally cen- 
sures beliefs which no Catholic could recognize. But in coming at length to 
the first of our critics, we are in very different company. He is the Rev. Dr. 
Orchard, of London, once a Congregationalist, now preferring to be known 
as a “Free Catholic.” Here is one man who cares to know what he is dis- 
cussing. His knowledge of Catholic teaching, while inevitably imperfect, 
is impaired by no negligence or wasted effort on his own part. He regards 
the Faith with an impartial respect as free from immature concession as 
it is from superficial censure. His conclusions are not presented as immovably 
final, and his whole attitude reflects that rare degree of sincerity which is 
born only of genuine mental humility. In an age that is sick of machine- 
made thinking it is inspiring to know that such men are still among us. One 
reads his lines with ever increasing esteem for their writer. 

Dr. Orchard at this writing ‘would find it difficult to become a Roman 
Catholic.” His reasons are clearly and temperately stated. The obstacles, 
however, are not quite what they appear to him, and even insofar as cor- 
rectly appraised, they seem to reduce to apprehension of possible evils rather 
than revulsion from actual ones. Especially he dreads misplaced emphasis 
and consequent onesidedness or even abuse. For example, in “summing up,” 
he writes (p. 147): 


The maintenance of the necessity for doctrinal fidelity can be so pushed forward 
that it comes to be regarded as sufficient to believe certain doctrines, or just to accept 
in general what the Church believes, as if that insured one’s salvation. Added to 
this there may be encouraged a pride in orthodoxy and a contempt of all others 
which make this attitude a positive spiritual danger. 


Dr. Orchard must have forgotten that a code of morality as well as a creed 
is part of the Church’s authentic teaching. And, as to what “may be en- 
couraged” by a misplaced emphasis, be it noted that, while “faith without 
works is dead,” it remains a root of potential life and fruitfulness, whereas 
works without faith are stillborn, the offspring of no motive of eternal value. 
Hence the paramount “necessity for doctrinal fidelity’—even if only “in 
general,” so long as unreserved. 

But possible abuses loom large when one is facing the prospect of enduring 
them at closer range. Dr. Orchard’s lack of confidence (natural as yet) 
issues in a positive deduction. He concludes that Catholicity and Protes- 
tantism have each one aspect of Christianity, which cannot be complete with- 
out them both. Indeed, he is so convinced of this that he is content for the 
present to spend his life in contributing to a possible convergence of two 
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contradictories, even though its expected consummation may never be his to 
see and to share. Nor is self-interest, in any form, the motive of this volun- 
tary exile; the pastoral instinct determines the sentence. Here is all the 
pathos of a noble offering misspent, and all the tragedy of fatal delusion. 
(The convert knows the weight of that last chain too keenly not to thank 
the Hand that loosed it.) Dr. Goudge would not “cease to think,” lest 
reconstructing Christianity should cease to be a Christian’s lifelong pursuit. 
Dr. Orchard cannot cease to wait for a complete reality which—strange to 
say—Christ Himself was unable to guarantee to every age and generation. 
In motive the two attitudes may differ much, but in effect both alike must 


mean the loss of all. 


W. H. McCce tan, S.J. 


LITURGY 


Nores ON THE CaTHOLIc Liturcigzs. By Archdale A. King. London: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1930. Pp. x, 544. 21/- 


LituraiA: Encyclopédie Populaire des Connaissances Liturgiques. Publié 
sous la direction de |’Abbé R. Aigrain. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. xvi, 
1142. 57 francs. 


It is quite certain that to understand the Roman rite properly we must 
have more than a little knowledge of those other rites and uses which have 
either grown up side by side with it, or are derived from it. For this reason 
liturgical students who have given up waiting for the promised companion 
volume to Brightman’s “Eastern Liturgies” (Oxford, 1896) will welcome 
Mr. King’s book. In his preface he says that his “modest book is intended 
for those who are not so well versed in liturgiology, but who wish to know 
more about the history and contents of the various liturgies still in use in 
Catholic Christendom.” Mr. King is unduly modest. His title hardly does 
justice to the subject he has undertaken; for this is a book, if we are not 
mistaken, unique in English—in scope and in method of treatment. ‘True, 
Hammond published some years ago “Liturgies Eastern and Western,” of 
which Brightman’s work referred to above was but a re-edition. But Bright- 
man in his revision of the work got no farther than the first volume dealing 
with Oriental liturgies, and Hammond’s original one volume was confined (as 
far as the Western liturgies were concerned) to the Ambrosian, Mozarabic and 
medieval English variants of the Roman rite. Several studies of these variants 
have appeared in learned reviews and in the transactions of (Anglican) 
ecclesiological societies, but in addition to the fact of their being thus scattered 
they are very often vitiated by the tendency to prove some Anglican thesis. 
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Moreover, they are almost exclusively concerned with the historical aspect 
of the subject. Mr. King’s book, on the contrary, although it gives a short 
conspectus of the history of each rite, concerns itself with present-day condi- 
tions. It tells how Holy Mass is celebrated in different parts of the world. 

Saint Pius V published his reformed Roman liturgy in 1568, abolishing at 
the same time all rites and uses which could not show a prescription of at 
least two hundred years. Thus many local uses were able to continue, and 
though some have perished between then and now, there remain to us two 
diocesan rites: the Ambrosian and the Mozarabic; two diocesan variants of 
the Roman (properly described as “‘uses”): those of Braga and Lyons; and 
five monastic uses: those of the Carmelites, Carthusians, Cistercians, Domini- 
cans and Premonstratensians. 

Those who know but the Roman rite will be astonished, no doubt, to find 
so many Latin variants, which, far from being merely tolerated, are actively 
encouraged by the Holy See. That this is so may be seen, for instance, in 
the case of Braga. In 1919, a great number of the clergy had forsaken their 
own liturgy for the Roman rite, but the Pope declared the diocesan use to be 
obligatory in a decree ‘“Sedis hujus apostolicae,” which decree Pius XI 
endorsed in 1924 by a further one, “Inter multiplices gravesque curas,” 
wherein he praises the liturgical customs of Braga as Lusitaniae nitidum velut 
speculum. Facts such as these should be noted by some non-Catholic litur- 
gists who so often accuse Rome of rigid uniformity and intolerance of local 
customs. 

This work is divided into two parts dealing, respectively, with the Western 
and Eastern liturgies. In the first part, after a general introduction, we are 
given a short account of the Roman Mass, followed by chapters on the 
derived monastic uses, seven in number, if the slight usages peculiar to Bene- 
dictines and Servites are included, the uses of Lyons, Braga, and the 
Ambrosian and the Mozarabic rites. The second part deals with the Byzan- 
tine liturgy and its nine variants, and their derivative, the liturgy of the 
Armenians. In a promised second volume the author will deal with the six 
remaining Oriental rites. 

The accounts given of the various liturgies are accurate in the main. ‘The 
work has evidently been a labor of love, and the author tells us that he has 
assisted personally at the various rites described in his book. We should have 
preferred some distinction to have been made between “rite” and “use.” 
Properly speaking, the Lyons liturgy is a use of the Roman, whereas the 
Mozarabic, whatever its origin, is a separate rite. Why, too, was not ‘Lyons 
given its “s” as always in the Anglicized form? 

In the description of the Roman rite which forms chapter II the author 
justly remarks that High Mass is the norm of the liturgy, but his supposition 
that Low Mass became common about the tenth century only is surely a little 
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wide of the mark. The compilation of Missalia Plenaria dates to before this: 
witness the missal of Bobbio and the Stowe missal, which date from the 
seventh and (probably) the beginning of the ninth centuries, respectively. 
There are, too, the prohibitions of various councils against saying Mass 
without a server from the beginning of the ninth century onwards; this 
could not possibly refer to solitary High Masses (page 15). 

The fistula or golden reed (mentioned on page 15) by which the Pope 
receives the Precious Blood at a solemn Papal Mass is the sole survival of an 
ancient practice introduced in order to avoid accidents when all communi- 
cants received under both kinds. We find mention of it from the sixth 
century onwards. The king of France was granted the privilege of using 
the fistula by Clement IV (1342-1352). Naturally, the practice disappeared 
with communion under two kinds, though it is mentioned in the fifteenth 
century for the solemn Mass of Easter at Notre Dame, Paris. It was in use 
among the Cistercians and Carthusians in the thirteenth century. 

The detailed account of the Carthusian use is interesting. "The whole 
question of the history of the practice known as Missa sicca is one which 
needs attention from liturgists. The Carthusians, it will be remembered, 
say a “Dry Mass” of Our Lady in their cells after Lauds each day. The 
statement on page 64 that this once followed the conventual Mass needs some 
qualification. In the Carthusian use when a feria and a feast fell on the same 
day, after the festal Mass the celebrant said a Missa sicca of the commemo- 
rated office. It was not necessarily of Our Lady. We believe the Nudum 
Officium of Our Lady existed side by side with this practice. Nor was this 
practice peculiarly a custom of Grenoble. The author sees in a reference 
in the Grenoble Missal the origin of this practice among the Carthusians. It 
is to be found in most secular missals. There is a reference to it, for example, 
in the Ordo Missae Joannis Burckardi (fifteenth century). Mr. King men- 
_ tions the Missa sicca of travelers among Carmelites and Dominicans before 
the Reformation. But it was not, even in these cases, confined to travelers. 
We find, for instance, in the Ordinarium of Blessed Humbert de Romanis, 
the earliest existing document of the Dominican liturgy, an example of it after 
a low Mass: Officium de proprietate temporis, si illud non audivit vel non sit 
auditurus in choro et officium de beata Virgine. . . . [sacerdos] poterit 
dicere deponendo vestes.' With the Carthusians the conventual missa sicca 
was abolished in 1582 (not 1571, p. 64) and a private Mass by another 
celebrant was ordered in its place. 

The Cistercians have, of course, adopted the Roman Ordo Missae while 
retaining certain customs. ‘The Cistercian Order,” says Mr. King, “has 


1This document has been reprinted: Ordinarium juxta Ritum S. O. P. jussu Rev. mi 
P. F. Theissling editum. Romae apud Collegium Angelicum. 1924. Page 250. The 
dry mass for travelers is mentioned on page 251. 
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since the middle of the seventeenth century, when Claude Vaussin was Gen- 
eral, abandoned its own distinctive rite for that of Rome” (page 74). It 
would have been interesting to have been told something of these distinctive 
rites for Mass. We are not given the facts of the history of its abandonment. 
They may be briefly summarized as follows. 

After the reform of Saint Pius V several Orders in legitimate possession of 
an ancient use were seized with what can only be called a “reforming fever” ; 
the Cistercians were no exception and that in spite of the same Pope’s decree 
“Ex innumeris curis” (1570), in which he lays down that in toto ordine 
Cisterciensi missae sacrificium itaque omnia nocturna et diurna officia divina 
quotidie in choro juxta ipsius ordinis ritum sine intermissione celebrarentur. 
But the movement towards the Roman rite continued, and when in 1645 
Claude Vaussin was elected general he did his best to unite the different par- 
ties in the Order. At the general chapter held in 1651 the principle of an 
official reform was accepted; in 1656 appeared a new breviary, and 1657 saw 
the missal. Indeed, it was not a reformation but a deformation of the tradi- 
tional Cistercian liturgy which took place, transforming it into a mixture of 
the ancient Cistercian and the Roman. Claude Vaussin’s work has been the 
object of much criticism, and it is, indeed, regrettable that so much of the 
ancient use was sacrificed. But he was faced with great difficulties—there 
were many who spoke of adopting wholly and entirely the Roman rite. J/ est 
d’autant plus injuste, says a Cistercian liturgist,? de jeter la pierre a Claude 
Vaussin, que c’est grace a sa diplomatie que l’'Ordre a pu conserver la bonne 
partie du rit Cistercien que nous avons encore. The Lenten veil used by the 
Cistercians (page 75) was a very general practice in medieval times. Whether 
it still exists at Toledo we do not know—it was in use there towards the end 
of the last century. Mr. King does not mention it, but speaks of it at Braga 
and East Sicily. 

We should have welcomed fuller bibliographies and some footnotes giving 
the authorities for some of the statements, which, otherwise, are difficult to 
control. Particularly in the case of the chapters (IV and V) on the uses of 
Lyons and Braga. This latter is, indeed, interesting. We do not remember 
having read anywhere beforehand so full an account of this liturgy both as 
regards its history and present practice. 

The provision of the second part dealing with Eastern liturgies is opportune 
on account of the present Holy Father’s active work for Eastern Catholics, 
who, we of the West sometimes need to be reminded, are as much members 
of the Church and Catholics as the Latins. In the words of Benedict XV, 
quoted by Mr. King, “The Church is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slav, 
but Catholic; all her children are equal before her; all, Latins, Greeks, Slavs 


2Dom André Malet, O. C. R., La Liturgie Cistercienne: ses origines, sa constitution, 
sa transformation, sa restauration. Westmalle, near Antwerp, 1921. 
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and others, occupy the same place before the Holy See.” (Motu Proprio 
“Dei Providentis,” May 1, 1917.) And Mr. King justly points out with 
regard to the Uniats: 


Great stress must be laid upon the fact that all the rites are equal in dignity and 
importance, precedence in public functions standing by preeminence in their own 
rite or by date of ordination. An Eastern Catholic is not an imperfect Catholic 
lacking the advantages of complete latinization—unless the Westerner is prepared 
to say that St. John Chrysostom, St. Anthanasius or St. Ephrem Syrus was below the 
mark in his orthodoxy, and in that case, since such a view would be entirely con- 
trary to expressed papal pronouncements, the holder of it would himself stand at 
the bar of heterodoxy for impugning what Rome has affirmed. 


The various details we have disagreed with in the course of this review 
are, in comparison with the general excellence of the work under consider- 
ation, relatively unimportant. The whole book is extraordinarily useful to 
the student of liturgy for the very fact that it is chiefly concerned with 
modern practices and the history of the various usages provides but a setting 
for their presentation as they are carried out in our own time. Although Mr. 
King addresses himself to those ‘‘not so well versed in liturgiology,” we 
venture to think that the advanced student of such matters will find much in 
this book to interest him. 

The second book, L’Encyclopédie liturgique, published under the general 
editorship of the Abbé Aigrain, professor at the Catholic University of the 
West of France, indeed fulfils the promise given by its name. For less than 
two dollars may be obtained a veritable compendium of liturgy dealt with 
from all viewpoints. The book leads off with a section on general principles: 
liturgy and theology, liturgy and canon law, and a very interesting article on 
liturgy and spirituality. The second part is practical, treating, in the first 
place, of the ministers of the liturgy, and then of churches, their architecture, 
decoration and furniture, vestments and the liturgical books. The third part 
deals with liturgies and liturgical functions. There is a detailed exposition 
of the Roman rite and a good resumé of its history; Dom Cabrol writes of 
the Mass and Father A. Molien of the Divine Office. Dom Lefebvre con- 
tributes an interesting section on the liturgical year, Father Rouet de Journel, 
S. J., deals with the liturgy of the seven Sacraments. Besides the Roman rite, 
the other rites and uses of the Church—both Eastern and Western—are 
described. Finally we are given a concluding fourth part on La vie et 
esprit liturgique. Of this, sections X XV on liturgical education, and XXVI 
on the genius of the liturgy, are particularly interesting at the present time. 

There are copious illustrations and the book is well bound. 

As is to be expected in a book of this size, the work of so many collaborators, 
not all the sections are of equal merit. But we feel sure that it will do much 
to advance the cause of the liturgical movement, which, with the awakening 
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of faith in our time, has already made considerable progress. These two 
books are, indeed, evidence of this. May they both stimulate the liturgical 
spirit in Catholics so that they may learn to appreciate the prayers and means 
of a holy life offered them by the Church, and strive to realize the aspiration 
of that holy Pontiff, Pius X, who did so much to encourage the liturgical 
spirit among Catholics: Jnstaurare omnia in Christo. 

LaNcELoT C, SHEPPARD. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Précis DE PATROLOGIE, Histoire et Doctrine des Péres et Docteurs de |’Eglise, 
Par F. Cayré, A.A. Paris: Desclée et Cie., 1927-1930. . 2 vols., pp. 
740 and 922. Frs. 25. 


HistoirE ANCIENNE DE L’Ec.isz. V. Le Christianisme et les Barbares, 
395-1049. Par Albert Dufourcq, Prof. a l’Université de Bordeaux. Edi- 
tion revue et completée. Paris: Libraire Plon, 1931. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN Europe. A. D. 500 to 900. By 
M. L. W. Laistner, Professor of Ancient History in Cornell University. 
New York: Dial Press, 1931. $4.00. 


LATIN WRITERS OF THE FiFTH CENTURY. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. With an Introduction by Eric Milner-White, 
M.A., D.S.O. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. $3.00. 


Tue Doctors oF THE CHURCH. By Rev. Father Paul, O.S.F.C. London: 
Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1931. 


On THE GOVERNMENT OF Gop. A Treatise wherein are shown by Argu- 
ment and by Examples drawn from the Abandoned Society of the Times 
the Ways of God toward His Creatures. Indited by Salvian, Presbyter 
of Marseilles and Master of Bishops, as a Warning and Counsel. Done 
into English by Eva M. Sanford, Western Reserve University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. $3.75. 


Monastic Lire at Ciuny. 910-1157. By Joan Evans, B.Litt.(Oxon), 
D.Lit. (Lond.). Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1931. 


No one now takes the Leap over the Middle Ages—der Sprung iiber das 
Mittel-alter—so popular in the historical acrobatics of the nineteenth century. 
In fact, even those Cinderella centuries, ordinarily known as the Dark Ages, 
are once more being welcomed to the palace of historical science. Of this 
fact the works listed above afford abundant evidence. 

Pére Cayré’s work is an outstanding achievement. It covers far more than 
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the Dark Ages. It is an attempt to present in a single synthctic scheme every 
aspect of the intellectual, doctrinal, spiritual and mystical movements in the 
life of Christendom, from the time of the Apostles to the age of St. Francis 
de Sales. The scope is immense, and the material here collected is extremely 
varied, yet the exposition proceeds with luminous precision and unfaltering 
order. What distinguishes this précis both from manuals of patrology and 
histories of dogma on the one hand, and from histories of literature and 
spirituality, on the other, is the bold breadth of the synthesis attempted. It 
presents the movement of Catholic life in its totality and solidarity. It in- 
troduces no artificial separation of faith and reason; it never dissociates the 
thought of a Catholic thinker from his supernatural experience; it makes no 
attempt to wrench from the context of, say, Catholic worship or pastoral 
solicitude, such fragmentary things as literary style or scientific originality. 
The result is that one sees figures like Ambrose or Augustine or Leo or 
Gregory the Great or Isidore of Seville or Bede not abstractly as men of 
thought and letters merely, but concretely as representatives of Catholic life. 

Pére Cayré divides his work into four parts. The first book deals with 
the Apostolic Fathers and the early Apologists. There is given an analysis 
of every important work, a sketch of every significant life, and a detailed study 
of the character, thought and spirituality of each of the greater men. Together 
with exposition there is combined temperate and judicious criticism. The 
second book deals with the Great Age of the Fathers. This part is introduced 
by a wue d’ensemble which must be singled out as a very notable piece of his- 
torical analysis of the character and conditions of the fourth century. In this 
part the movement of Arianism and the opposition by Athanasius and Hilary 
is followed by a study of the three Cappadocians and St. John Chrysostom, 
and of lesser men like St. Epiphanius or Didymus the Blind. A third part 
of this second book deals with Jerome and Augustine and their contemporaries. 
No less than one hundred pages of remarkable exposition and analysis are 
devoted to St. Augustine’s life, work and thought. 

The third book deals with the Dark Ages. In one sense this is the most 
striking part of Pére Cayré’s work. He enters these seemingly narrow, dark 
and tortuous ways with complete assurance. He shows how and why the 
light of learning, here and there, flickers almost to extinction; yet it is made 
abundantly clear that we are never far from some beacon hill where the em- 
bers, at any rate, are still aglow. We never lose the sense of the continuity 
of Catholic culture even in the darkest hours. However devastating “bar- 
barism” may have been on the military and political side, from the point of 
view of culture it appears little more than an absence of school teachers. You 
give the “wild” Anglo-Saxon “pirates” a teacher like Theodore of Tarsus, 
and a “barbarian” blossoms into a Bede. Such is the potency of Catholic life. 


The fourth book deals with the continuators of the culture of the Fathers 
« 
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in the period from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. Continuity was not 
lost even in the ninth and tenth centuries. It merely required a change of 
circumstances to permit the splendid renaissance of Catholic life that marks 
the age of Anselm. In this part there are admirable studies of St. Bernard 
and the Victorines, of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, of the mystics of 
the later Middle Ages, and of the efflorescence of intellectual and spiritual 
life during the Counter-Reformation. 

It might be expected that Pére Cayré would somewhat over-emphasize the 
“Augustinian” elements in the history of Catholic thought. What, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is characteristic of his treatment is an unfailing effort to achieve 
complete impartiality and objectivity in the exposition of the views of every 
“school.” 

M. Dufourcq approaches his subject from another point of view, and ex- 
amines it with an altogether different method, yet the same currents in the 
stream of Catholic life stand out with no less vividness. The central thesis 
is the Christianization of the West amid the ruins of the falling Empire and 
the rude onslaughts of the, as yet, untutored men of the North. What dis- 
tinguishes M. Dufourcq as an historian is his firm grasp of major ideas and 
a microscopic attention to the tiniest details of recent historical research. The 
result is a text filled with broad generalizations, and eked out with a baffling 
profuseness of footnotes. 

The work opens with a picture of Pope Stephen II journeying to the Franks 
for aid. In M. Dufourcq’s hands it becomes a symbol of the transformation 
of the Roman and Imperial Christendom into one that is “barbarian” and 
Frank. Throughout this transformation, Christian life and thought continue 
both in the organizing and educating efforts of the Popes and bishops, as also 
in the missionary efforts of the monks. The chapter dealing with the Chris- 
tian life and thought of the seventh century treats of Isidore of Seville in 
Spain, the Irish missionaries in the North, and Gregory the Great in the 
South. An appendix of additional notes throws much light on a number of 
special topics. The work of St. Boniface and the achievements of the Caro- 
lingian renaissance are taken up in the next chapter, and dealt with in the 
best manner of critical scholarship. On the Dark Ages properly so called 
M. Dufourcq is especially good. He finds that, in spite of many centrifugal 
forces, the saints did not fail to hold together the nucleus of Catholic culture. 
Particularly in Cluny was the Catholic effort felt. This monastic work is 
described with real enthusiasm for what it was—a rekindling of the Christian 
spirit among the embers of the Dark Ages. The Cluny “idea” of congrega- 
tion and centralization is found to be the riposte catholique a l’emiettement 
seigneurial of the Feudal Age. With M. Dufourcg there is no mincing of 
matters in regard to the degradation of the Church in the sad moments of 
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her life in the ninth century, and yet with the dawn of the eleventh century 
one is aware that a resurrection from the tomb is inevitable. 

Prof. Laistner’s work on “Thought and Letters in Western Europe from 
500 to 900” deals with the Dark Ages with a discernment and even sympathy 
that is still somewhat rare among English-speaking scholars. He is in fact 
optimistic enough to hold that no “reasonably informed person any longer be- 
lieves in the Dark Ages—a prolonged period of hopeless barbarism succeeding 
to the fall of the Western Empire.” 

The introductory chapters deal with the centuries of the fall of the Empire. 


Prof. Laistner’s study of thought and letters has convinced him that: 


there was nothing cataclysmic about the Germanic invasions. The decline and fall 
of’ the Western Empire was a gradual process lasting two centuries; in that interval 
the change was not all on one side. All or nearly all the invaders had become to 
some extent familiar with Roman institutions and Roman culture. 


Dr. Laistner, it must be remarked, has taken for his study thought and 
letters rather than life and spirit. He has seen the products abstractly, as it 
were, and detached from the integral processes of Catholic life. On the 
whole there is a tone of sympathy for specifically Catholic matters, but one 
misses the intimate appreciation so apparent in Cayré and Dufourcq. It is 
very clear, too, that Dr. Laistner is not primarily a theologian. The trained 
specialist will be aware of the weakness, for example, in the treatment of 
Pelagianism or the Predestinarian controversies of the ninth century. 

The same may be said of Miss Duckett. She approaches the very threshold 
of the Dark Ages with an unfaltering sympathy, and she tells her tale with 
unmistakable enthusiasm. Yet it cannot be said that she shows any intimate 
understanding of the supernatural aspect of Catholic life, and particularly of 
Catholic ascetical life. Where, for example, a contemporary Catholic like 
St. Jerome (or for that matter any Catholic before or since) can understand 
the supernatural motive of the mother of Eustochium in “conquering her 
loyalty to her children by her loyalty to God,” Miss Duckett sees merely the 
“ascetic spirit of the fourth and fifth centuries in its cruder form, a form 
only too frequently revealed.” There is, too, something of a tone of banter 
in her account of the daughter of Laeta. “Poor little girl!’ she exclaims in 
reporting a spiritual discipline which is wholly intelligible to any one who can 
conceive it in terms of supernatural motivation. It is unfortunate that on 
this occasion Miss Duckett ruins by mistranslation what she already mars by 
misunderstanding. “Baths are to be forbidden to modest maidens,” she 
writes, as though the “poor little girl” might never take a bath. She quotes 
the balneas non adiit of St. Jerome. But any one who can read the Fathers 
ought to know that adire balneas does not mean “to take a bath,” but “to 
frequent the public baths,” which in the fifth century was quite a different 
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matter for a modest maiden. The balneum in the home was a very different 
thing from the balneae down the street. 

It may seem ungracious and uncalled-for thus to insist on a point of 
criticism in regard to a work that is so completely satisfactory from other 
points of view. Yet the historical heresy involved is a fundamental issue. 
It is the error that is expressed in the opening words of the Introduction 
which must not be allowed to pass unchallenged. “Only in two ways can 
we read the mind of an age and of the people who toiled and suffered through 
it; by the nature of its events and by the contents of its literature.” This is 
a grave mistake. There is another way. There is the way of communion in 
Faith and spiritual experience, the way of recognizing as our own the very 
processes of its Catholic life. 

The three remaining works listed above are of lesser significance or of 
more limited scope. Father Paul’s “Doctors of the Church” is a useful 
grouping of all the Doctors into a single volume. Each of these great figures 
is here treated with brevity and clarity; and yet the total impression left on 
the reader is, once more, that continuity and solidarity of Catholic life and 
thought which is the central phenomenon of European history. 

The translation of Salvian by Dr. Sanford and the study of Cluny by Dr. 
Evans may be regarded as excellent illustrations of special studies of the Dark 
Ages. To know Salvian well is to live once more amidst the very turmoil of 
the Imperial collapse. Salvian was a man of Roman culture and high social 
standing. He had traveled widely in the northern parts of the Empire dur- 
ing the middle years of the fifth century. He had seen with his own eyes 
the ravages of the “Barbarians,” and the moral corruptions of the “Romans.” 
He does not hesitate to cry aloud to his contemporaries: 

Be ashamed, ye Roman people everywhere, be ashamed of the lives you lead! .. . 
It is neither the strength of their bodies that makes the barbarians conquer, nor the 
weakness of our nature that makes us subject to defeat. Let no one think or per- 
suade himself otherwise—it is our vicious lives alone that have conquered us. 

Salvian was not merely a moralist. He was a metaphysical theologian. 
He had a sense of Divine Providence that made it as impossible for him, as 
it was for Augustine, not to see in the tides of human affairs the influence 
of the governance of God. His frankly supernatural view of the phenomena 
associated with the Fall of Rome differs greatly from the schematic and tabu- 
lated accounts of more materialist historians. One word at least must be 
said for Salvian. When an historian like Ferdinand Lot, describing the end 
of the ancient world, disdains even to mention Salvian, and dispatches the 
“City of God” in a contemptuous paragraph, then we are in the presence of 
a dangerous disregard for contemporaries which is not to the credit of modern 
historiography. Dr. Eva Sanford has, therefore, done a timely service in 
giving us a full-length translation of Salvian’s work. She has added to the 
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value of her work by a valuable introduction on the life and significance of 
this important writer. 

Dr. Joan Evans has done for the end of the Dark Ages what Dr. Sanford 
has done for the beginnings. Nothing can reveal to us so convincingly the 
transition from the Dark Ages to the full light of the Middle Ages as a 
study of the monastic life at Cluny. However wounded and all but dead 
may have seemed the body of Christendom in the early tenth century, in the 
heart of Cluny there could still be felt the pulse of Christian life. If one 
misses anything in Dr. Evans’ study it is a sense of context. She has not 
sufficiently emphasized the continuity of the Cluny life with what preceded 
and followed. On the other hand in regard to the details of the life as she 
has found it revealed in the documents she has left nothing to be desired. 
Under the general headings of the Foundation of the Abbey, the Growth of 
the Cluny Order, the Monks of Cluny, the Administration of the Abbey, 
Daily Life and Art and Letters, Miss Evans has presented such a picture 
of Christian thought and life at a critical period of its history as makes a 
welcome and most important addition to scientific history. Every authority, 
primary and secondary, has been utilized with discerning judgment. On the 
whole, Catholic matters are treated with sympathy, though at times the 
language used is not wholly felicitous. ‘Thus there seems an obvious am- 
biguity between sacramental confession and the manifestation of conscience 


in a phrase like this: ‘At the Chapter the Abbot accused the brethren of any 
public sin, and dealt with any secret fault that had been confessed to him 
privately.” (pp. 85-6.) 

Accompanying the text is a series of very fine illustrations; and a full 


bibliography is found at the beginning of the book. 
GERALD G. WALsH, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


PROPERTY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Special Reference to 
England and Locke. By Paschal Larkin, O.S.F.C., M.4., Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans Green and Co., 1930. 


After reading the preface to this volume, by Prof. J. L. Stocks, and the 
introduction by Father Larkin, the reader may be slightly at sea, as to just 
what approach to the study of property, the book is intended to make. Pro- 
fessor Stocks tells us that the 
conviction of the cardinal importance of property for social and political analysis, 
seems to be a distinguishing characteristic of the modern world. . . . Property, in 
short, has been the watchword, at different times, both of those who defended and 
of those who attacked the existing order . . always it has remained a centre of con- 
troversy. 
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Father Larkin, however, emphasizes a more definitely economic approach: 


The evils which have accompanied the growth of private wealth in modern com- 
munities are intimately connected with the ideas which people have held as to the 
rights and duties or lack of duties, of private property. In the following pages 
special attention is given to John Locke’s theory of property, because he is frequently 
represented as the English apostle of economic individualism, but his views were 
less individualistic than is commonly supposed and many writers in the past have 
neglected the human and democratic elements in his theory. 


At the outset, therefore, the reader is likely to wonder which of these two 
points of view is to dominate this study. Is property to be traced through 
the eighteenth century as a category of social and political analysis? Or is 
the idea to be followed in its more rigorously economic aspect as the source 
of “the evils which accompanied the growth of wealth in modern times?” 

Now if the book may be said to have a thesis, the sentences just quoted 
from Father Larkin may be said to be the expression of it. For about Locke 
as a center, the matter is organized: ‘“‘Locke’s Predecessors”’; “The Rise of 
Individualism”; ‘“Locke’s Theory of Property”; ‘Eighteenth Century 
Theories” ; “Locke and America”; ““The French Contract.” 

But so far as the present reviewer can see there is no thesis. None, at 
any rate, in the sense of evidence adduced of a direct connection between 
the utterances of the philosopher and the property ideas which ran through 
eighteenth-century England and America. Locke’s theory, we are told, was 
both individualistic and “human and democratic.” In either or both senses, 
therefore, we may expect to be shown, that his theory was more than an 
incident, in the history of eighteenth-century ideas of property. But this is 
not shown. 

Nor, we submit, could it be shown. For, not only were Locke’s ideas on 
the subject meager and incomplete, but, as our author seems to admit, Locke 
was not interested in property primarily for its own sake. The most ex- 
tended treatment of the concept which he has left us is in the chapter on 
“Civil Government.” This, it should be remembered, is introduced not 
primarily as a philosophy of property, but as a category of limitation on Civil 
Power. It is one of Locke’s devices to hobble and set bounds to the over- 
weening power of the State. He was an individualist; of this there can be 
no doubt. But his individualism was primarily political, not economic. He 
lived in an age when the sacrosanct character of property was in the forefront 
of men’s minds. He was obsessed with the single idea of protecting a people 
not merely against an individual, the king, but of protecting the individual 
even against a people. And it is not impossible, that he saw in the word 
property—especially as he uses the term including not merely the right to 
material possessions, but in the wider and confusing sense of life and liberty 
—an appealing and persuasive phrase, by which his thesis could be made 
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more forceful for the mind of his own day. Whatever else Locke may have 
been, he was a rhetorician. He could quote Hooker, the idol of Anglicans, to 
his own purposes in political theory; purposes which the judicious one would 
never have approved. And he could make property serve the same end for an 
audience which under Puritan tutelage had found in the idea of wealth 
something, if not Divine, at least symbolic of Divine predilection. 

This lack of disinterestedness raises a presumption against completeness, 
if not of coherence, in Locke’s theory on property. And it puts Father 
Larkin at a distinct disadvantage, in attempting to show that Locke was, 
notwithstanding, a definite influence in shaping the economic ideas of suc- 
ceeding generations. For our author has not only to tell us what those ideas 
were and how they grew, but he must carry Locke about with him as he 
does it. 

Nowhere does the whole incubus which the writer has allowed Locke to 
become for him, appear more disastrously than in the chapter, “Locke and 
America.” 

We have all, of course, become used to the pseudo-axiom that Locke was 
the father of American political theory. We may say in passing that the 
philosopher’s influence even in this field is at least disputable. But to go 
further and claim, as Father Larkin does, that Locke was a distinct influence 
in the sphere of American ideas of property, is something in the nature of 
challenge to the reader to look for evidence. This, certainly, he will not find. 

The chapter, “Locke and America,” begins with an introduction in which 
the author promises to trace Locke’s influence. It closes not only with that 
promise unfulfilled, but with the admission (p. 172) that the causal con- 
nection between Locke and the ‘“‘economic” and social texture of American 
life has not been established; but that there is at least coincidence between 
Lockian and American ideas. But, we submit, coincidence is not influence; 
especially when evidence even of coincidence has still to be adduced. Asser- 
tion to the effect that Samuel Adams “took Locke as literally as Molyneux 
who declare that he had no other notion of property, but a power of dis- 
posing of my goods as I please,” are not evidence. Inferences like this, that 
John Adams fell under the same spell because “he had no qualms in accept- 
ing Locke as a social philosopher, while rejecting him as a legislator,’ have 
all the appearance of non-sequiturs, especially when, as in this case, we are 
told that Adams’ ‘own views on property tended towards the setting up of 
an oligarchical sovereignty.” And yet these statements are fair samples of 
the author’s attempt to justify his chapter heading: ‘Locke and America.” 
And the chapter as a whole serves to beget the wish of the reader that the 
writer had not succumbed to the Lockian myth, which is something like this, 
that nothing in social and political theory after John Locke is not because of 
John Locke. 
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But the absence of a thesis in the sense just explained by no means dis- 
qualifies the volume. Nor.does the incoherence consequent upon the Lockian 
incubus exclude the book from the serious attention of anyone seeking a 
specific account of eighteenth-century concepts of property. Data are brought 
together here which so far as the present reviewer knows have never before 
been placed within the compass of a single volume. The chapter on France 
is an excursus; but it is a valuable one for rounding out eighteenth-century 
property ideas in the three most important States of the day. 

The author’s style is singularly objective, and so the volume makes, on the 
whole, easy reading. But in future editions (for which we have no doubt 
there will be genuine demand) we should like to see less of the footnote 
habit. References, at the page bottoms, we suppose are inevitable in a work 
of this kind, but a tag like video meliora proboque when raised to the dignity 


of a footnote, becomes doubly otiose. 
G. Butt, S.J., M.A. 


BIOLOGY 


THE GENETICAL THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION. By R. A. Fisher. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 272. $6.00. 


An attempt to incorporate the findings of modern genetics into a compre- 
hensive theory of evolution was bound to come sooner or later. Dr. Fisher 
has made the attempt in this work. He believes that modern genetical re- 
search has supplied the missing parts of Darwinism and that we are now in 
a position to formulate a new theory of evolution directed by Darwinian 
natural selection acting on the mutations of the geneticists. 

The main points of his argument are as follows. The establishment of 
particulate inheritance removes from Darwinian natural selection the serious 
difficulty presented by the old belief in blending inheritance with its conse- 
quent loss of one half the variation in each generation. On the particulate 
theory there is no such loss to be accounted for. Judging by the nature of the 
mutations which geneticists have observed, it is evident that these mutations 
of themselves are incapable of directing the course of evolution. With the 
abandonment of the blending theory of inheritance we have been forced to set 
aside all the theories that attribute to hypothetical physiological mechanisms 
a directive power in evolution. He says (p. 20): 


The sole surviving theory is that of Natural Selection, and it would appear 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that if any evolutionary phenomenon appears to 
be inexplicable on this theory, it must be accepted, at present, merely as one of the 
facts which in the present state of knowledge seems inexplicable. The investigator 
who faces this fact, as an unavoidable inference from what is now known of the 
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nature of inheritance, will direct his inquiries confidently towards a study of the 
selective agencies at work throughout the life history of the group in their native 
habitats, rather than to speculations on the possible causes which influence their 


mutations. 


The difficulty presented by the dominance of wild genes is taken care of 
by Fisher in the following manner. If evolution has taken place in this way 
by the substitution of one gene for the predecessor from which it arose, we 
must explain why all wild genes are dominant, since they must have first 
appeared as mutants which are nearly always recessives. The evolution of 
dominance takes place by natural selection acting on heterozygotes in which 
the valuable gene is recessive. The recessive is transformed into a dominant 
by the selection of modifying genes. 

The majority of scientists today, outside of the English Darwinian school, 
will not admit that the theory outlined above is an “unavoidable inference 
from what is now known of the nature of inheritance.” In the opening 
address of the Eleventh International Congress of Zoology, September 1930, 
Caullery of the University of Paris gave a masterly summary of the problem 
of genetics and evolution as it exists at present. The beliefs of the past gen- 
eration, he states, were very different from those of today: ‘““Then the problem 
of evolution seemed much nearer solution than it does now. . . . Haeckel 
was the prophet of those days which have now begun to be remote. Today 
we are far more cautious in this matter.” 

This caution is not a virtue of the English school if we may judge by 
such men as Fisher, Poulton and Haldane. In his recent presidential address 
before the Zoology Section of the British Association, Poulton looked in 
retrospect over a hundred years of evolution and agreed with Dr. Fisher. 
Briefly, and I think without injustice, the conclusion of both these men may 
be couched in the three words—Darwin was right. 

Caullery, treating the problem from an international viewpoint, finds 
that modern genetical research has so complicated the situation that no solu- 
tion is at present possible. He tells us that certain eminent geneticists as 
Nilsson, finding that the results of their experimentation are in contradiction 
to evolutionary ideas, are arriving at the conclusion that the hypothesis of 
evolution must be sacrificed to the established facts of genetics. 

Fisher and Poulton, treating the problem from a more national viewpoint, 
arrive at a diametrically opposed conclusion. For them modern genetics has 
removed the last difficulty to Darwinian natural selection. The clash of 
diverse doctrines, and the resulting impasse in the problem of evolution, seem 
not to exist for these privileged men. It is significant that both of them de- 
vote a disproportionately large amount of space to insect-mimicry. 

Where such divergence of opinion exists it is evident that someone is inter- 
’ preting facts wrongly. But what are the facts? 
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Without the two essential features of changes in an organism and the in- 
heritance of these changes, evolution of any kind would be inconceivable. 
The strength or weakness of any theory of evolution depends on its agree- 
ment with the known facts of variation and heredity. The theories of evolu- 
tion which won the confidence of so many biologists during the greater part 
of the past hundred years were all founded on false assumptions regarding 
these two essentials. 

It is true that an obscure monk had found the key to the situation and 
offered it to the world, but scientists were too busy constructing hypothetical 
genealogical trees, to bother with painstaking researches on the progeny of 
hybrids. Besides it was considered bad form to be seen talking to a monk in 
those days of agnostic or frankly atheistic science, days which, thank God, 
“have now begun to be remote.” 

The rediscovery of Mendel’s work in 1900 ushered in a new era. The 
phenomenal development of genetics during the past thirty years has given to 
us the fundamental laws of heredity and the beginnings of a scientific knowl- 
edge of variation. The particular nature of heredity has been established by 
experiment. We now state that the characteristics of an organism are the 
result of the interaction of environment and hereditary factors, and are in 
a position to separate the variations that occur in organisms into two essen- 
tially different classes, which we may call fluctuations and mutations. 

Fluctuations are those plus or minus variations in the expression of a 
definite character, which are brought about by the environment. The entire 
character is due to the interaction of hereditary factors and environment, but 
the particular plus or minus variation in its expression is brought about by 
the environment. Thus two organisms with exactly the same hereditary com- 
plex, but in different environments, will manifest fluctuations. Fluctuations 
are not inherited, they may be large or small, and may be determined by 
internal as well as external environment. 

Mutations are those changes in an organism which are determined by 
correlated changes in the germplasm. They are inherited according to definite 
and well-known laws. The expression of any mutation is always conditioned 
by the internal and external environment and accompanied by superimposed 
fluctuations. 

Many different classes of mutations have been found. The most numerous 
are point-mutations, where the change has taken place in a single gene. 
Several instances are known in which the same gene has mutated in several 
different ways giving cases of multiple allelomorphs. These were ‘at first 
misinterpreted as being due to blending inheritance but were later found not 
only to agree with particulate inheritance but to furnish special evidence in 
its favor. Other types of mutations are due to the addition or loss of whole 
chromosomes, or of entire groups of chromosomes. Mutations embrace, not 
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only large sudden changes, formerly called saltations, but also very minute 
inherited variations. The latter can be distinguished from fluctuations by 
special breeding methods. 

If any evolution takes place it must be through these mutations, hence we 
must briefly consider what experiments have shown regarding the stability 
of the gene and its action under selection. 

Johannsen’s brilliant researches on pure-lines gave the following pertinent 
data. 1. The variability in a population is limited by definite extremes. 2. 
The population may be broken up by selection into several pure-lines each 
having a definite mean variate. Pure-lines are established by the sorting out, 
by selection, of several pairs of hereditary factors for the character in ques- 
tion. The total variation of each pure-line falls within the variability of the 
original population, and no amount of selection within a pure-line can extend 
its variability once the line is established as pure. These facts show that 
selection has no effect in changing the gene. 

Castle, working on the width of the dorsal stripe in hooded rats, claimed 
to have established the fact that repeated selection changes the gene in the 
direction of the selection. Morgan, however, explains the situation perfectly 
on Mendelian lines as follows: there is a single recessive gene for the spotted- 
coat character, but there are also present several other genes modifying the 
width of stripe. Selection changes the width of stripe by sorting out these 
modifying genes. 

Morgan has reached the conclusion that selection is capable at most, of 
sorting out and recombining genes already present. It cannot cause a species 
to transcend the extremes of its normal variation. Rigorous selection can 
bring a population to a point near its extreme variation but cannot go beyond 
this point without a new mutation. All selection experiments show that a 
rapid change takes place in the first few generations but soon slows down, 
and once it reaches a point near the extreme type, shown by a few members 
of the original population, it ceases altogether. 

There is absolutely no evidence, in the known cases where modifying genes 
are present, in favor of the view that selection of these modifying genes will 
ever cause a recessive gene to become dominant. This claim is a gratuitous 
assertion on the part of Fisher. To attempt to prove this assertion, as he does, 
from the fact that the wild genes of present-day species are dominant although 
they must have arisen as recessives, is a patent petitio principii. 

The experimentation of the past thirty years has shown that the gene is a 
very stable unit. Whether it is stable with the stability of a chemical mole- 
cule or not, we cannot say as yet. But that it is stable, and very stable, is 
proved by three distinct classes of experimental facts. 1. The fact that genes 
are not contaminated in the hybrid. Every hereditary experiment ever per- 
formed confirms this fact. One noteworthy example is a case in which twenty- 
two factors were kept continuously in a heterozygous condition, by outcross- 
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ing for seventy-five successive generations, without any appreciable contami- 
nation of the genes. 2. The fact that selection cannot change the gene. 3. The 
fact that the body, or soma, does not influence the gene. ‘Two clear 
cases of this are the cases of the mutant characters—‘abnormal abdomen’ 
and ‘eyeless’ in Drosophila. These two mutations are susceptible to large 
variations (fluctuations) from the environment (moist or dry cultures), yet 
whatever the realized condition of the characters in the adult, it has no effect 
whatever on the nature of the germplasm. Morgan cites these cases as clear 
proof of the non-inheritance of acquired characteristics. 

The only theory of evolution possible, in the light of the above-mentioned 
findings of modern experimental biology, is one in which new species are 
formed by the incorporation of many new mutations, which are at the same 
time beneficial and dominant. The knowledge we have at present of the 
nature of mutations seems to render even this course highly improbable. 

Mutations do occur frequently, but unfortunately they are rarely either 
beneficial or dominant, and usually are harmful or lethal. A clear example 
is had in Drosophila. Some five-hundred mutations have been found in this 
species, of these over half are outright lethals, of the remainder some two 
hundred are recessives, a dozen or so are partially dominant and not a single 
one is completely dominant. The great majority are clearly defective in 
nature, and of the few that are not evidently defects, not a single one is clearly 
beneficial. 

This is, indeed, to be expected for it is difficult to conceive how a random 
change in any part of a delicately attuned and extremely complex organism, 
as are all living things, can do else than disurb its harmony. If living organ- 
isms were perfectly adapted to their conditions of existence there could be 
no question of beneficial mutations, and every change would involve an 
impairment of vital efficiency. Although most of the existing organisms of 
today manifest a very high degree of adaptation, still it appears certain that 
this adaptation is not perfect. Hence the possibility of evolution remains, 
although its possible methods of action are greatly circumscribed. 

The dogmatism of the evolutionists of the past generation must be attrib- 
uted partially to their ignorance of the nature of variation and heredity. The 
doubt and uncertainty in the minds of present-day biologists is clearly due 
to our increasing knowledge of these same two phenomena. The positive 
tone of Dr. Fisher is difficult of explanation on any hypothesis other than 
that he is a man of great faith in the infallibility of Darwinian conjecture. 

Cuar.es A. Bercer, S.J. 


RoussEAU, THE CHILD OF Nature. By John Charpentier. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 303. 

Perhaps with an intentional irony the author calls this biography, “Rous- 

seau, The Child of Nature,” since he has certainly set forth his subject as 
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a child of nature, but of a nature that has fallen and has not availed itself 
of the means for Redemption. Yet how could he do otherwise since Rousseau 
himself called original sin a blasphemy, and gloried in a denial of grace and 
the supernatural life. This new biography adds little that has not been 
already mentioned in previous lives, unless it be in itself a manifestation of 
an awakening among more sober thinkers to a clearer notion of Jean Jacques’ 
true character and the disastrous results of his writings. 

Mr. Charpentier seeks to explain, in turn, a character that is almost an 
enigma to a moralist and which needs, as well, a skilled psychiatrist and 
neurologist to interpret it aright. “Poor, proud, timid, weak, greedy, fond 
of display, craving affection and coddling like an infant, common clay that 
could not be taught fine manners and grace, without ideals, irreligious, guilty 
of petty filchings, attacks of acute hypochondria, fickle emotional nature, 
masochistic, morally irresponsible, victim of acute neurasthenia, parasite, mis- 
anthropic, with a growing hypocrisy and cynicism, an unnatural father, 
morbid fascination to act perversely, unfounded suspicions, fancy of constant 
persecutions, revealing himself as a species of hermaphrodite”—such are some 
examples in the long litany of adjectives and phrases used at various times 
to describe the “Child of Nature.” 

It is clear that the biographer is not a blind worshiper of the defender of 
sexual communism of Les Charmettes, the unsocial, sickly isolation of the 
“bear” of the Rue Platiére, or the more sobered but still self-deceived auto- 
biographer of Ermenonville. Although much of the author’s material is 
taken from the ‘‘Confessions,” yet he takes care to show how unreliable these 
are and how Rousseau’s letters often contradict them. There is no attempt 
made to gloss over Jean Jacques’ unnatural and muddied behavior with 
Madame de Warens and Madame de Larnage, both of whom were almost 
old enough to take the place of a mother rather than a mistress. Indeed, the 
writer might at times be suspected of gossiping when he describes characters 
and relates incidents. We find in both colors the man who always sought 
the society of wealthy and learned women from whom he gained much, join- 
ing himself without marriage ceremony to a poor laundress of vulgar ex- 
traction with “the soul of a servant,” so abandoning successively their five 
children to a foundlings’ home that there was no possibility of future claim 
or redemption, and after more than twenty years of cohabitation going 
through a civil ceremony only because of jealousy and a determination to 
bind her to himself. 

Mr. Charpentier treats rather thoroughly and with some plausibility the 
cause underlying the much discussed dispute between Jean Jacques and the 
circle of Madame D’Epinay’s salon—Baron d’Hollbach, Grimm and Diderot. 
However, the book is written without any notes or references, so what is 
gained in simple and often absorbingly interesting narrative is lost by a 
suspicion of its lack in scholarship. 
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It is impossible to agree with a statement which is made without any 
show of proof, “Knowing as we do that at the bottom of his heart he 
[Rousseau] was always hostile to the spirit of the Roman Church” (p. 40). 
His conversion to the Faith seems sincere enough and he passed about twenty- 
five years in a nominal adherence, at least, to it. Whatever elements most 
appeal to us in his writings have a source which is fundamentally Catholic. 
But because he was a perfect specimen of anti-intellectualist religious thought 
and an anti-rationalist as well, he was unable to grasp the great truths of 
the Catholic Faith and only naturalized and debased Christianity. On the 
other hand, he owes little to Calvin and Calvinistic theology, unless perhaps 
we attribute to it his pretensions to virtue and his continual protest. When 
Emile and Contract Social were condemned by the Council of Geneva, Jean 
Jacques could insist, in the Lettres écrites de la montagne, that his actions 
were in accordance with the basic principle of the Reformation—freedom 
of belief, and he consistently ridiculed the infallibility of Calvin as the crea- 
tion of an “insolent and tyrannical orthodoxy.” 

One fact which Mr. Charpentier mentions, which is often misrepresented 
or falsely stated in brief sketches of Rousseau’s life is, that Emile was con- 
demned by Parlement which at that time was working to suppress the Jesuits 
in France and was anxious to appear in the eyes of the people as very pious 
in defending all dangers to the Faith. 

The biographer remarks in common with many other critics that we would 
have remained ignorant of the moral weakness and general misery of Rous- 
seau’s character if he had not revealed himself in the “Confessions” and 
“Dialogues.” We might say the same thing of any moral wretch if he should 
remain dumb and illiterate all his life. But, disregarding the confessions 
proper, a study of the Emile, Nouvelle Héloise and the various essays 
gives a most illuminating penetration into the darkest corner of his soul. 

Of this passage—‘“‘Never did deceitfulness prompt me to lie. All my false- 
hoods came from weakness, but it is a poor excuse for me. With a weak 
spirit, a man can at best keep himself from vice; but it is arrogant and boast- 
ful to dare to profess great virtues."—Mr. Charpentier remarks, “Whole 
hearted was the reparation he made—he descended to humility” (p. 291). 
Yet rather we find here again under a thin veil of humility the very pre- 
tensions to righteousness which ever marked the play acting and posing of 
Jean Jacques. The best that can be said is that his greatest defect was 
weakness of will which made him never will evil any more than he willed 
good. ; 

More truly does he write of Rousseau, “His inability to abjure his own 
writings concerning which he was as sensitive as in his pride, was all that 
held him back from the admission that his life had been a failure” (p. 290). 
Like many other biographers, too, does the author make the rather trite 
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remark that Jean Jacques, “would surely . . . mourn the sanguinary crimes 
committed in his name” (p. 296). But we have already noticed what a poor 
father he was and what a burden his paternities were to him; neither would 
he care to assume responsibilities for his “brain” children. He reviled the 
aristocracy yet he clung to them like a parasite for subsistence and they 
received him into their arms to their own bitter cost. 

More truly does he say: “It is best to forget the man, to remember only 
the harm he did. . . . In his wild idealism and in his cry of revolt were the 
germ and herald of other misfortunes brought on mankind by men” (p. 300). 
“The result of a hundred and fifty years of thought along the lines of Jean 
Jacques’ teaching has been a work of death, not a work of life” (p. 303). 

While it is a refreshing consolation to know that John Charpentier, an- 
other modern French writer, realizes that we must distrust any sympathy 
we might feel for the character of Jean Jacques, yet for a more accurate 
estimation of the ultimate reasons for our distrust and for a carefully anno- 
tated view of that character from a Christian and Catholic point of view, 
the study of Rousseau by Jacques Maritain in his book, ‘“The Reformers,” 
is preferable. 

Mr. John Charpentier is finding a place among the French historical 
writers with André Chaumieux, Edmond Jaloux, Georges Le Cardonnel 
and Henri Clouard. 

It is regrettable for the sake of accurate reliability that the book lacks 
notes, bibliography and index. 


WiuiaM F. Ryan, S.J. 
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